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Exceptional 


There golden mean between dogmatism 


cism,—namely, the policy the open but critical mind. 


and incisive revisions the very 
conception philosophy have occurred under the 
impact scientific thought recent decades. The 
traditional endeavors search for the absolute 
for dogmatic view the universe have been 
largely displaced attempts clarify the basic 
concepts, methods, and presuppositions knowledge 
and valuation. This transformation philosophy 
may interpreted the light the levels de- 
velopment the human intellect 
through learning, ingenuity, linguistic 
and science critical reflection. 


Critical reflection applied the functions 
language yields distinction between 
cognitive meanings (having with knowledge- 
claims, truth falsity) and emotive significance 
(the expression-evocation functions language). 
study the diverse meanings the word 
illustrates this for the important 
tween knowledge and valuation. also shows that 
there need conflict our age between science 


Herbert Feigl professor philosophy and 
director the Minnesota Center for Philosophy 
Science the University Minnesota. Born 
Austria-Hungary, Dr. Feigl studied the Univer- 
sities Vienna and Munich. known lec- 
turer, this country and Europe, the various 
aspects the philosophy science. This article 
summary speech delivered the 
Banquet, April 12, 1956, the 34th annual ICEC 
Convention. 
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and religion, religion mean life-attitude 
sincere devotion human values and ideals. 


Semantical analysis also helpful distinguish- 
ing scientific from non-scientific and un-scientific 
endeavors. The scientific enterprise characterized 
its aims: description, explanation, 
tion; and certain norms criteria such 
public verifiability, reliability, precision, coherence, 
and scope. The alleged fundamental differences 
method between the natural and the social sciences 
reveal themselves spurious under closer logical 
analysis. 


the interpretation psychological concepts 
and theories, the still fashionable operational ap- 
proach, while undoubtedly helpful certain 
point, has often been carried absurd extremes. 
more fruitful and perspicacious analysis the 
nature scientific explanation removes certain 
narrow-minded interpretations and appraises more 
adequately the role theoretical concepts and as- 
sumptions. Along similar lines, and more generally, 
biopsychological account the learning process 
indicates that there golden 
dogmatism and skepticism,—namely, the policy 
the open but critical mind. 


Civilized mankind has reached remarkable de- 
gree maturity its intellectual outlook. 
comparable manner also its social conduct the 
great our age science. This problem 
requires far-reaching reforms the fronts edu- 
cation, morals, and politics. 
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Special Education 


time discard platitudes 


and speak realistic terms! 


time take critical look special educa- 

tion. 

Special education has made rapid strides during 
the past years but, the case many other 
growing movements, its progress has been measured 
chiefly terms statistical information. 


important learn that between 1948 and 1953 


enrollment children special schools and classes 
increased 47%, that the number school districts 
providing special education services increased 83%, 
and that the number teachers special education 
programs increased 48%. also significant 
learn that only about 18% all exceptional chil- 
dren are enrolled especially adapted school 
programs. The statistical data provide evidences 
great progress and moving ahead well 
necessary educational 


challenge for extending 


services. 


QUALITATIVE PROGRESS 


Despite the interesting story told factual in- 
formation and the ample evidence that there still 
plenty room for the kind expansion which 
can measured only terms facts and 
special education has reached maturity when its 
gains also should assessed terms qualita- 
tive progress. this point the development 


ARTHUR HILL education director, United 
Cerebral Palsy, 369 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
and associate editor Exceptional Children. 
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special education the quality services rendered 
may well determine the extent its future growth. 

Perhaps the first critical look should directed 
inwardly toward the attitudes and beliefs educa- 
tors about children who have differences. seems 
entirely possible that the vision the American 
people wider than that many educators. 
special educators often declare our belief 
“education for all the children all the people,” 
but practice are prone delimit our interests 
and erect barriers which exclude many children 
from educational services. 


The reports the White House Conference 
Education began with very important statement: 
“The people the United States have inherited com- 
mitment, and have the responsibility provide for all 
full opportunity for free public education regardless 
physical, intellectual, social, emotional differences 

This definitive statement which sets the pat- 
tern for the entire report. expresses the attitudes 
the American public, for the White House Con- 
ference was essentially meeting laymen. 
does not quibble its description who should 
educated. not restricting its application 
the terminology many our special educa- 
tion laws. concerned with the educational 
problems all children, and gives room for 
priorities any one several groups children. 
And yet, practice, many our educators are 


committed policy “doing first things first,” 
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that is, providing for the instructional and building 
needs the unhandicapped and using what left 
over, any funds remain, provide for children 
with special needs. too few instances are chil- 
dren with differences considered part the whole 
society children for whom total educational 
program should planned. 


PITFALLS! 


too many instances, also, our leaders educa- 
tion continue ignore the reality learning differ- 
ences and refuse consider the obvious needs for 
differentiated school services. possible that 
many special educators have fallen into the trap 
supporting the deiractors special education 
emphasizing the doubtful truism that “exceptional 
children are more like the unexceptional than they 
One critic has called this “the goo 


are different.” 
wishful thinking.” 
tudes and speak realistic terms. Generally speak- 
ing, exceptional children are much like other chil- 
dren, but educationally they present specific prob- 
lems learning and physical adaptation. 
were not so, there would need for differen- 
tiated educational services. Only those ac- 
quainted with the needs exceptional children 
espouse this point view will possible 
overcome the inertia those who would nothing 
who propose solve the whole problem un- 
realistic programs the regular 
schools and classes. 

Acceptance the philosophy expressed the 
White House Conference Education 
mean that all children must the same kinds 
schools. probable that those with the greatest 
severity handicapping conditions must 
responsibility residential, rather than local day 
schools. possible, also, that community resi- 
dential units must provided, suggested 
Kirk, special education encompass all 
dren with significant differences. Historically, how- 
ever, special education has been identified chiefly 
with day school programs. The residential schools 
and their staffs have been too little recognized 
contributors total special education program 
for all exceptional children, and many instances 
have occupied only nebulous place the periph- 
ery total education program. seems obvi- 
ous that the new look special education must 


extended beyond its present scope and encompass 
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residential schools well the local day schools. 


Special education must concerned with total 
program for children with differences and accept 
many kinds educational provisions its total 
services for children. 

special education has reached out serve 
children with severe disabilities, has become ob- 
vious many special educators that school pro- 
grams cannot planned effectively terms 
Nevertheless, traditionally, special education has de- 
veloped around classes for deaf, visually impaired, 
mentally retarded, gifted, orthopedically handi- 
capped children. The past years has seen even 
the organization many special classes for the 
cerebral palsied apart from those for other children 
with crippling conditions. The most recent infor- 
mation about handicapping conditions tells that 
the obvious manifestation disability may not nec- 
essarily present child’s real learning problem 
and, fact, may not his primary disability all. 
impaired children. Some them have obvious dis- 
abilities ambulation and posture, but educa- 
tionally their most severe learning problems are 
due visual, auditory, speech, 
deficits. 

provide isolated special education services that are 
differentiated according obvious impairments, but 
rather coordinated program for 
many kinds learning problems which pupils 
may taught according their major educa- 
tional disabilities. such program, for instance, 
would possible find crippled children par- 
ticipating the classrooms maintained for children 
with mental retardation, visual, auditory handi- 
caps. This type special education program now 
exists some school districts, but the acceptance 
flexible and coordinated program for children with 
multiple disabilities far from being implemented 
many others. Special educators must tear down 
the walls which have been built around the unreal- 
istic clinical classifications exceptional children 
they are carry out the wishes the American 
people for the education all 


SPECIAL EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENTS 


time, also, look the end results 
special education and evaluate what our special 
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programs are achieving. Undoubtedly this has been 
done most effectively respect mentally retarded 
children. this area special education the re- 
sults seem have been rather good, and special 
educators often speak “tailor-made” programs 
for the retarded. Programs for adolescents, includ- 
ing on-the-job training employment, have de- 
veloped rapidly. Nevertheless, even this area 
special education, important again avoid 
being caught the trap high-sounding cliche. 
Obviously “tailor-made” curriculum may mean 
many things many people. educational pro- 
gram “tailor-made” only meets the specific 
needs its participants and produces adults who 
are well adjusted the social and occupational 
level which they can function best. 


Insofar children with physical disabilities are 
concerned, seems obvious that there has been 
far too little soul-searching the part educa- 
tors. Too often there appear frustrated physically 
handicapped high school graduates whose diploma 
can used only for wall decoration, speech thera- 
pists who themselves cannot speak, psychologists 
who cannot counsel with children, and certificated 
teachers who cannot employed classroom. 
many instances, the educational objectives for the 
physically handicapped have been formulated only 
secondary school curriculum. large number 
these children need “tailor-made” school pro- 
gram, pointed toward realistic occupational goals, 
and the benefit social and occupational guidance 
which continues through their adolescent years. 


CLICHES! 


possible that special educators have been 
misguided another cliche. them into the 
normal stream society” has been catch-phrase 
which has determined the school placement many 
children with physical disabilities. quite pos- 
sible that many the misfits for which special 
education must held accountable are the result 
over-zealous adherence the cliche. Children 
who are thrown into school program which not 
geared their needs and where their educational 
and vocational guidance obtained from those 
unacquainted with the special problems the handi- 
capped may expected become misfits the 
occupational world. Special educators may well 
advised screen more carefully the children who 
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are returned the regular schools and 
classes; and consider how the counseling spe- 
cial educators may follow those who are transferred 
into the regular grades. 

new cliche has appeared the special educa- 
now smart talk about 
Inte- 


tion horizon. 
“integrated program special education.” 
gration better term than “segregation,” another 
cliche over which many bitter arguments went 
the past. has positive rather than negative 
connotation. Nevertheless, merely word, with 
many meanings and interpretations. Furthermore, 
has became type nebulous ideal; 
sort thing. 

Undoubtedly, many unrealistic and undesirable 
measures are being adopted the name “inte- 
gration.” some places integration merely means 
the assignment handicapped children one 
more class periods with unhandicapped children. 
Where this occurs the result easily may the dis- 
integration children and their learning experi- 
ences, especially the planning has not been under- 
taken carefully according the needs each child 
and the interests the receiving classroom teachers. 
other places integration means the location 
special classes ordinary school buildings but, 
again, special classroom within regular school 
may more isolated from the general stream 
education than the program maintained special 
building. Its integration depends upon the accept- 
ance the units all the members the faculty, 
the school administrator, the children the school, 
and the patrons the school. 

The only integration about which special educa- 
tors should concerned the integration the 
children for whom they are responsible. And there 
must always recognition that this type inte- 
gration may achieved many ways. does not 
necessarily result from organizational measures. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


The final aspect special education about which 
might take critical point view has 
with the relationship the educational program 
with parent participation. For many years special 
educators, together with physicians, therapists, clin- 
icians, and social workers, have spoken lofty 
terms about “parent education.” The results 
efforts directed toward the enlightenment parents 


(Continued page 344) 
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CLASSROOMS for 
Partially 


Partially seeing children need consid- 
ered whenever new school built old 
one remodeled. This applies from the earliest 
primary rooms the collegiate level. The pur- 
pose this article point out factors which 
deserve very careful planning the part 
school officials, whether the space involved 


for the visually handicapped. 
TYPE AND PLACEMENT FURNITURE 


EITHER special classroom resource room 
for partially seeing children needs tilt-top desks that 
are adjustable for children several grades. The 
desks should meet the child’s 
needs relation diurnal changes illumination 
and activities undertaken. The best kind 
desk available today has top which will raise 
50-degree angle, providing optimum visual efficiency 
and comfort using large-print Partially 
seeing children are usually more handicapped than 
other children the difficulty reading when 
page not perpendicular the line and 
tilt-top desks enable them see words without dis- 
tortion and without adding postural fatigue the 


FRANKLIN FOOTE, M.D., executive director 
the National Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 


This the fifth article series, edited 
JACK BIRCH, dealing with problems providing 
buildings and physical facilities for handicapped 
children public schools. 
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visual handicap. desks with flat nearly flat 
tops are now use locally, adjustable easels 
bookracks for reading can purchased, can 
constructed manual training shops. 

Since partially seeing children often are particu- 
larly sensitive the visual environment, desk 
should positioned that windows other light 
sources are the immediate field view. Desks 
and table tops should finished light. neutral 
non-glossy color have light natural wood finish. 
Sometimes, when new desks are purchased 
found necessary sand them down order 
remove glossy finish that reflects glare. Metal 
parts should painted light, dull color. 

For young children, table for such creative 
activities clay modeling and finger-painting 


needed. 


When maps are large enough seen easily, 
geography lessons are meaningful for partially see- 
ing students. 
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Suggested Angled Arrangement Desks 


Avoid Window Brightness Field Vision 


Windows 


Shelves Cupboards 


Door 


Special Equipment 

For children fourth grade above, large-type 
typewriters are used facilitate school work and 
lessen eye fatigue. Most special classrooms need 
two three such typewriters, but resource room 
used smaller number pupils may require 
only one. Typewriters should mounted desks 
height appropriate the child, and equipped 
with copy racks. They should light grey light 
green color. Teachers visually handicapped 
boys and girls also use various kinds recording 
equipment—a tape recorder and often two three 
kinds the more common office dictating machines. 
This equipment enables the teacher prepare ma- 
terial for student while participating 


discussion recitation regular grade, and then 
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Tackboard ASC 


permits him work independently while the teacher 
helps other children the special class. Stands 
tables mounted wheels will provide for maximum 
utilization such recording equipment. 

the special classroom the resource room 
there will often found one two magnifying 
devices, illuminated lenses, projection magnifiers, 
which certain partially seeing children use for read- 
ing books, magazines, and newspapers ordinary 
print. non-glossy globe, charts, and maps—all 
with names large print—will kept the special 
room, along with standard dictionary large 
print mounted stand. 


Storage 
Adequate storage facilities will necessary for 
all this special paraphernalia, well for books 
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large print, supplies pencils with thick soft 
leads, and dull-finished paper with widely spaced 
lines. special classroom needs more cabinet and 
cupboard space, drawers, closets, and shelves for 
oversize books than does regular classroom. 


the Room 


Room illumination for partially seeing children 
needs higher level than the average class- 
minimum every desk level—and should the 
best possible quality. most important that 
daylighting properly controlled and that electric 
luminaires carefuly chosen and installed. The 
goal avoid excessive contrast brightness 
within the field vision, whether the child 
looking the chalkboard, teacher, wall chart, 


his desk. Within the immediate field vision 


(represented cone whose diameter constitutes 
angle degrees) the ratio between the bright- 
ness the seeing task and the brightness the 
surroundings should not greater than three 
one, and object view should have bright- 
ness greater than times the dullest object within 
the field vision, which extends degrees 
each side from the mid-point, degrees up, and 
degrees down. One can achieve this objective 
balanced use pastel colors and the selection 
shielded electric fixtures relatively low bright- 
ness. The ceiling should white with reflect- 
ance percent, sidewalls finished tint with 
reflectance percent, floors with reflectance 
percent, green chalkboard percent, tack 


boards percent. Because windows have such 


(Continued page 341) 


Suggested Reflectances 
Room Paint Finish 


Window frames 85% 


Ceiling 85% 


Wall 85% 


Wall 60% 
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Wall 60% 


Tackboard 60% 


Chalkboard 20% 


Furniture 


Floor 30% 


ASC 
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Speech- 


Realistic Look Special Classes 


from the Presidents 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago this summer, group 

persons gathered New York City and or- 
ganized this Council. was years ago that 
attended first annual meeting the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. The occasion was 
somewhat different from this, the 34th meeting. This 
audience tonight three four times large. 
Twenty years ago there were only four five 
teacher education institutions represented. Tonight 
assume there are least 40. half-dozen states 
were represented through their departments public 
instruction. I’m certain that least two-thirds 


our states will represented this meeting. 


the teachers years ago had little background 
specialized preparation. This audience made 
primarily teachers who hold special credentials, 
special certificates, master’s degrees: and sure 
can count persons with doctor’s degrees this 
audience. You are the best trained. the wisest, the 
best collection leaders special education that 
can assembled today. 

During the life the Council have witnessed 
the development our extensive state programs. 
While there were fragments state programs ear- 
lier, wasn’t until the 20’s that full scale statewide 
services became established what now consider 
our “older” states. 

want discuss some the problems related 
special day school classes, they are part 
our state programs. 


LORD ICEC President and coordinator 
special education, Los Angeles State College. This 
article based upon his address, “The Challenge 
Meeting the Needs Children and Youth with 
Special Problems,” delivered the first 
meeting the ICEC Minneapolis convention 
April 1956. 
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Our first special classes came into being over 
years ago certain our larger cities. American 
schools had already had years experience 
classifying pupils the grade system—that is, 
had already learned place all third graders to- 
gether fourth graders together, and forth. 
1900, appeared just logical and educa- 
tionally sound follow similar pattern with handi- 
capped groups and place all crippled children to- 
gether all blind children together into our stand- 


ard unit called class—and was convenient! Con- 
sequently, state systems special classes came into 
common practice the middle 20’s, especially the 
Great Lakes states. Here find states setting 
programs and attaching rules regarding minimum 
class size (the number five minimum class size 
came here), rules for eligibility admission, and 
other related matters. 1956 find that all 
states have special class laws for least one type 
child. Some states provide for five, some seven, 


and some eight. 


Generalizations—Special Classes 


The influence the special-class concept every- 
where about us—in our state laws, our vocabu- 
lary, our titles for consultants, the classroom, 
the teacher, and her certificate, the titles your 
section meetings, etc. 

The experience have had with special classes 
over the years has led some realisitic gen- 


eralizations regarding these classes. 
Our special classes are far more heterogene- 
ous than hoped they would be. 


Orthopedic classes not only have children with 
great variations physical limitations, but 
with equally great variations learning ca- 
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pacity and social adjustment, well many 
somewhat related secondary disabilities. 


So-called classes for the deaf have children who 
not only have wide variations hearing losses, 
but possess many special learning problems and 
related disabilities. 


Classes for retarded children are likely have 
good share children who have problems 
other than retardation which are important 
the educational process the primary dis- 
ability itself. 


Special classes continue attract the margi- 
nal child who doesn’t belong there. For years 
have talked about these marginal cases— 
children with minimum disability who continue 
find their way special classes. When 
are feeling nasty say they are “dumped” 
our class; during our better moments say 


they are “misplaced.” 


Some you may remember when the eligibility 
rules said that only children normal mentality 
should admitted classes for partially seeing 
children. Did mean it? I’ve seen whole classes 
when one would have search for child who has 


distinctly normal intelligence. 


The young teacher who sized his class criti- 
cally after only two months teaching with the 
following statement deserves credit for profound 


all 


observation which has many implications. 


seriousness said, have interesting class this 
year retarded children but, you know, 
not have typically retarded child the entire 


group.” 

Incidentally, the major problem for our consid- 
eration not whether these children have been 
“dumped” “misplaced” whether they have 
been assigned the special class relieve admin- 
istrative pressure. The fact remains they need serv- 
ices and the school system has the challenge pro- 
vide these services. must work for greater 
variety services that more logical assignments 
can made for such children. 


The special class has tended accept chil- 
dren with greater and greater disabilities. 


There are cerebral palsied children school 
today who would have been excluded years 
ago. 

Witness the growth classes for the severely 
retarded. California now has nearly 100 classes. 
Serious efforts are made serve the 
multiply handicapped, the deaf-blind, blind- 


retarded, and others. 


criticism these trends. These are just the facts 
the situation. very much our credit that 
have put service children first our thinking. 
much your credit that you are willing and 


ready expand your services. 


Let’s illustrate the heterogeneity within typical special classes slides (shown here illustrations). 
First you will note two illustrations which will help you interpret the pictorial presentations. 


Figure 
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Figure 1: A typical normal child. You would love 
to teach this child. His head size is supposed to 
symbolize normal intelligence. The presence of ears 
indicates normal range of hearing. A dot for the 
eyes implies normal vision and a straight line for 
the mouth signifies average speech. Straight arms 
and legs suggest normal motor control. Satisfactory 
emotional adjustment is indicated by the absence of 
© — which you will readily note in certain cases 

elow. 


Figure 2: Symbolic presentetion of deviations 
which are significant enough to influence instruction 
and adjustment of the child. 


MR—Mentally Retarded 

G—Enlarged head to show deviation 
V—Visual impairment 

H—Hearing loss 

Sp—Speech defect, impairment or limitation 
Mo—Motor limitations 

E—Emotional problems 


Figure 3: A class of children with hearing impair- 
ments. You are cn your own now to make your own 
interpretations. The question marks signify a good 
possibility of aphasia or some other disability which 
is confused with impaired hearing. Presence of ears 
indicates that the child is hard of hearing as dis- 
tinguished from deaf. The teacher of this class has 
many questions which she would like to have inves- 
tigated scientifically. 

Figure 4: A class of crippled children. Degrees of 
impairment are not indicated, but you can be sure 
that they are here. If you ore acquainted with such 
classes, you must recognize this as a familiar scene. 
The teacher of this class is faced with a multitude 
of problems. What kind of special training does 
the teacher of such a class need? 


clinical approach 

1952, CHILDREN carried series 
articles entitled, “What Special About Special 
Education?” asked the best people the field 
point out the unique contributions their respec- 
tive areas specialization. This nice assign- 
ment. Have you tried it? 


This assignment proved difficult task for 
the experts. Many these articles are very general. 
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seemed very difficult point out the unique 
emphasis which exists each specialization. Why? 


there special discipline for each area? 
mental retardation distinct field from or- 
thopedic handicaps? 

Are we, therefore, merely dealing with some 
points special emphasis which are merely 


tacked regular education? 


Could that special education really not 
but rather made fundamental ap- 
proach problems children? What this 
approach? 

this something more than clinical approach 
with some logical individual adjustments 


curriculum and methods? 


These questions not imply that mini- 
mizing the importance the contribution the 
field special education. implying that hope 
can very realistic dealing with this disci- 


pline, “special education.” 


Implications 


Now, let’s turn some logical implications 
these observations. want discuss four which 


seem especially appropriate: 


Implications for Research 


obvious that special education full 
problems and questions which are unsettled. Every 
area has problems and issues which need 
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studied. spoke earlier the complex group 
children with whom deal each category. Every 
classroom has children who are not too well under- 
stood. 

are making some progress understanding 
the heterogeneous groups. 

The identification the brain-injured child has 
been significant contribution. well-known au- 
thority has referred this the major contribution 
the field retardation the last 100 years. 

Differentiations within the field cerebral palsy 
have helped see the possibilities other dif- 
ferentiation. Research necessary the subgroups 
are receive educational programs well the 
labels surely will attach. 

Some progress appears have been made 
finding children the big category deafness who 
may more properly classified aphasic. Addi- 
tional subgroups will doubt identified this 
category. sorry report that some quarters 
they are just beginning differentiate the hard 
hearing from the deaf. 

still have determine the progress can 
expect from our program for the severely retarded 
child. Research must help formulate plans for 
these children and help decide what reasonable 
expect them. 

Substantial research all these areas and many 
others need continued. the meantime, 
can both realistic and modest about what little 
know. Research will help define some the 
unique techniques must employ. Research will 
help relate the work general education. Re- 
search may help decide what special about 
special education. 

hope you noted the February issue Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN, the proposal which now 
before Congress for federal assistance for research 
mental retardation. Here the first concrete 
request for funds specific area special edu- 
cation which has some real chance success. The 
proposal requests $750,000 for the Institute 
Mental Health and $675,000 for the Office 
Education. 

Four five our leading universities have 
extensive research programs. The strong support and 
interest these programs represents the major post- 
war development our field. The Council must 
give every encouragement possible the research 
efforts the national level and our leading 
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universities. hope our resolution committee gives 
you chance endorse these activities. 


Implications for Teacher Education 


our observations are correct regarding the 
complexity education the exceptional child, 
then there are some practical implications for 
teacher education. the experts had difficulty 
defining what special about special education, 
they would certainly lost trying point out 
what special about teacher training. little 
difficult train personnel for field service 
which can’t readily defined. perhaps not 
surprising that many the sequences training 
now followed colleges are little more than chain, 
perhaps accumulation, rather general 
courses, including occasional 
tends rather specific. 

Since special education deals with 
genous groups children, isn’t logical urge 
very strong basic foundation training which 
provides real insight all the major disabilities. 
Certainly orthopedic teachers deal with retarda- 
tion, visual handicaps, and hearing problems. Like- 
wise, teachers the deaf deal with wide range 
disabilities. Their Northampton charts, their 
Fitzgerald Keys may not help them much with many 
children who really need something else. 

should into this strong foundation, but would 
argue for: 


strong background psychology and child 
development; 

strong preparation the nature all com- 
mon disabilities which influence 
especially retardation, vision, hearing, 
real chance during training study first 
hand some these disabilities the hoof— 
not the shelf. 


Implications for Administrative Leadership 


our field expands and new research leads the 
way possibilities for better programs, are 
impressed with the need for strong administrative 
leadership. The complexity modern service re- 
quires leadership which trained the discipline 
our field. are insisting upon training for the 
classroom teachers; however, far too many in- 
stances these teachers are deprived trained 
principals and trained supervisors. are spend- 
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ing millions reimbursed programs for children 
and failing give these programs the benefit 
the quality leadership which they deserve. Able 
leadership especially lacking smaller units and 
schools which serve both the normal and handi- 
capped children. State funds used for reimburse- 
ment should spent under the immediate direction 
person ably qualified cope with the problems 
which enumerated earlier. 

Incidentally, encouraging see the develop- 
ment patterns service which supplement the 
original special class approach. You are acquainted 
with them: 


The auxiliary services for children who need 
special assistance, but who can remain regu- 
lar classes. (Services speech correction and 
lip reading are good examples.) 

The use consultants work with children 
with special problems while they are enrolled 
regular classes. 

The increasingly popular approach inte- 
grating the education programs for normal 
and exceptional children. 


There tendency for some people view these 


approaches they were competitive. Some are 
afraid integration may replace special classes. Actu- 
ally, these approaches are true sense supple- 
mentary complementary. Most them work 
better combination with each other than they 
alone. our challenge use all existing ap- 
proaches the best advantage children and try 
constantly develop new approaches. 


Implications for Parent Education 


are all interested the many aspects par- 
ent education. Special education has always been 
close the home all its operations. There are 
many obvious reasons for this close relationship. 
From the beginning the movement has been 
apparent that the home was essential factor 
conditioning the success education 
tation. However, date the school has been able 
contribute small way the understanding 
the child during his school years. This modest 
service the school-age child indeed small 
contribution the total program parent educa- 
tion. are help meet the challenge 
total service program, have answer some 
questions. 
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How can organize assure service for all 
parents beginning the time diagnosis and 
continuing long assistance needed? 


this responsibility private agencies? 
Both private and public? 

Who going take the responsibility 
coordinating the pre-school parent-education 
program? What the contribution 
the school? 


you say the school has responsibilities, then 
who the school expected assume these re- 
sponsibilities? Teacher? Principal? 
the organized parent groups? Someone else yet 
defined? 

are very confused state development 
parent education. are all interested; all 
want all little. The major problem 
one fixing responsibilities for the service and 
developing resources that parent may have 
continuous, systematic service from the time di- 
agnosis the period successful vocational 
adjustment the child. 

The whole area parent education far too 
important left the chance services volun- 
tary community agencies. Each agency tends 
establish vested interest some small segment 
the total program. programs may exist 
community for certain types disabilities while 
other disability groups may totally neglected. 
The strength voluntary programs varies with the 
quality the immediate leadership and the condi- 
tion the meager budget. What your solution? 
What will you recommend your discussions this 
week? 

Let suggest, for purposes your discussions 
this week, the establishment official service 
within the school structure give assistance 
parents from the time child’s problem identified 
regardless age. believe the service should 
supported public funds. Perhaps the school 
program should provide the leadership for direct 
services parents and also leadership for the co- 
ordination the contributions the voluntary 
private agencies. 

good example ideal program for very 
young children may found the services for 
blind children. Here find many examples 
qualified leaders who begin counseling parents 


(Continued page 342) 
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Testing hearing children 


The Problem 


the past few years, articles have appeared 
the professional literature which mention 
was made the difficulty administering audio- 
metric tests pre-school children even school 
children the dull normal category. 

substitute, has been suggested that sound 
producing toys such whistles, cow bells, crickets, 
and other noisemakers could calibrated 
both frequency and intensity, and used with quite 
some degree accuracy determine the loss 
hearing acuity. (1, Usually this attempted 
calibration done subjective manner which 
the noisemaker output matched with the known 
frequency and intensity output generator, such 
audiometer. 

This presents several problems. First, can the 
listener match frequencies accurately enough 
assess the frequency output the toy? Secondly, 
does the sound output the toy contain more than 
one frequency? this latter condition exists, then 
what frequency band frequencies does the 
listener match? Does match the frequency band 
containing the greatest energy, does match 
that frequency frequencies most subjectively rec- 
ognizable his own organism. 

When these questions are considered relation 
the normal hearer, one may well question the use 
noisemakers assessing the acuity hard 
hearing person. 

There the possibility the listener identifying 
only the 2000 cps tone being the frequency out- 
put whistle which has two predominant fre- 
quency components between 300 cps and 2000 
with the 2000 cps tone having the greater intensity. 


JACK CLARK associate director the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 656 West Warren, De- 
troit Mich. 
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The 300 cps tone would masked out. the 
other hand, the listener has high frequency 
hearing loss, then possibly only the 300 cps tone 
may identified. 


The accurate measurement intensity output 
noisemakers presents similar problem matching 
volume different distances and producing the 
same sound intensity from the toy these varying 
distances. 


Consequently, because these difficulties 
herent calibrating the frequency and intensity 
noisemakers, method was devised try 
solve the problems involved. 


Material, Equipment, and Procedure 


There little agreement the literature the 
noisemaking toys used testing. order get 
adequate sampling, least noisemakers were 
used selecting these toys, consid- 
eration was given size, cost, durability, and ap- 


parent range frequency output. 


The following list the toys used: 


Bicycle horn, aluminum 
Bicycle horn, chrome 
Brass bell 

Cat 

Cow moo 

Drum 

Frog croaker 

Green horn 

Halloween fry pan 

10. Halloween horn 

11. Indian doll whistle 

12. Large cow bell 

13. Large cow bell 

14. Plastic police whistle 
15. Pluto puppet whistle 
16. Red shoe whistle 

17. Red, yellow, green horn 
18. Red and white flute 

19. Small cow bell 
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20. Silver bell 

21. Telephone, blue 
22. Telephone, red 
23. Triangle 

24. White horn 


The output each these toys was recorded 
fixed distance from the microphone tape re- 
corder speed 15” per second. These tape 
signals were then directed through commercially 
produced 8000 cycle band 
known the Sona-Graph. 

distance three feet from the microphone was 
selected optimum distance for recording the 
toys because this distance near the one usually 
used between examiner and child average 
testing situation. Any lesser distance would have 
increased the possibility the child receiving air 
pressure cues from the output the toys. Any 
greater distance would have caused possible non- 
recording weaker frequencies. 

Each toy was activated its greatest output and 
then its weakest output order control the 
intensity differences produced any one toy. 


After putting the frequency and intensity output 
each toy through the Sona-Graph, and recording 
these signals permanent recording tape, the 


patterns resulting therefrom were analyzed 
frequency range and intensity energies each fre- 
quency. 


Results and Conclusions 

the analysis the Sona-Graph graphs, was 
evident that almost all the toys tested displayed 
complex frequency spectrums. discussing the 
results pertaining range frequencies produced, 
consideration must necessarily given the rel- 
ative intensities these frequencies. Consequently 
both the terms “predominant” and “total” frequen- 
cies will used the following discussion, because 
depending the type hearing loss involved, 
there the chance that the subject will respond 
certain frequencies that are not predominant 
contained energies. 

the total number noise-making toys 
tested, produced frequencies below above their 
predominant frequency ranges. And even within 
the range predominant frequencies, 5.4 different 
frequencies were produced that could consideerd 
dominant. 

The following table lists the tested toys together 
with their total number frequencies and their pre- 
dominant frequencies produced. 


(Continued page 341) 


Toy Tested 


Bicycle horn, aluminum 
Bicycle horn, chrome 
Brass bell 

Cat cry 

Drum 

Cow moo 

Frog croaker 

Green horn 
Halloween fry pan 
Halloween horn 
Indian doll whistle 
Large cow bell 
Large cow bell 
Plastic police whistle 
Pluto puppet 

Red shoe whistle 
Red, yellow, green horn 
Red and white flute 
Small cow bell 
Silver bell 
Telephone, blue 
Telephone, red 
Triangle 
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Number Number Number 
Predominant Additional 
Frequencies Frequencies Frequencies 
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exceptional children because their marked 
differences and abnormalities have always run 
the risk rejection culture which places heavy 
emphasis cosmetics and conformity. The non- 
conformist and the child who does not fit the 
Hollywood beauty frame can have bad time 
today. The secondary handicaps that may emanate 
from feeling rejection can prove more harmful 
and crippling than the factor exceptionality it- 
self. classical example can cited the child 
whose physical disfigurement impairment 
whose aberrant behavior renders him 
tive desirable the eyes his elders his 
peers. This exceptional child may find the nega- 
tive attitudes that surround him major blockages 
his wholesome growth and development. 
Marked gains have been recorded recent years 
several areas exceptionality, notably with the 
mentally retarded. Today, largely through the open 
admission and discussion this problem parent 
groups organized behalf the mentally retarded 
children, these deviate youngsters have come 
for their fair share attention and acceptance. 
The chances are now better for these deviates 
regarded, first, children and, secondly, 
retarded children who differ, degree, from others 
single variable. more generally recognized 
that these retarded youngsters are more like than 
different from other children spite their ex- 
tremely unfavorable position learning-ability 
scale with the result that the parent, today, less 


WILLIAM KVARACEUS professor educa- 
tion, Boston University, and member ICEC’s 
research committee. 
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likely deny the retarded child even the differ- 
ence that pronounces him exceptional. 


Public Attitudes: The Delinquent 


spite such gains are visible with the men- 
tally retarded, there are two areas exceptionality 
where progress has been slow and where much re- 
mains done. The first includes the delinquent 


and the second involves the gifted. 


deviate child suffers rejection and even re- 
taliatory reaction the part adults more than 
the overt-aggressive mal-behaving youngster who 
has offended against adult-approved values stand- 
ards. current survey the “Letters the Editor” 
and the “Voice the columns the 
Boston press revealed that most the persons 
writing the “delinquency problem” heaped only 
abuse the heads the “young criminals and 
vandals.” Most the letters cried for punitive and 
retaliatory action, the part city officials and 
child welfare workers. the writers did not attack 
the delinquent directly, they turned their wrath 
against the parents the offending juveniles. One 
correspondent called for the stocks erected 
again the Common (shades the Scarlet Letter) 
that the delinquent might pinned down for 
public gaze and ridicule; another suggested that 
“these young brats put away 
still another suggested the use the nightstick with 
greater force and frequency. attacking the parents 
these children, “get tough with their parents” 
theme was visible which urged that the 
fathers and mothers (“parental delinquents”) 
heavily fined jailed for the misdemeanors 
their children. Other letters directed their ire against 
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professional workers (such the juvenile court 
probation officers, psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, and psychologists), whose job help the 
young offender. Generally these professional work- 
ers were accused “slobbering over the brats” 
and “using soft methods” trying deal with 
“these young criminals.” 


The number one problem that must faced 
this area exceptionality centers around the atti- 
tude the public and perhaps some the pro- 
fessional workers who are reaching out the 
delinquent child the need help) not with 
helping hand but with the back the hand. 


The Gifted 


The second area involves the superior gifted 
child who suffers more from fear, neglect, and 
suspicion than outright rejection and attack. None- 
theless, here deviate who must shift for him- 


self. 


There are three major avenues approach that 
can followed helping the superior child: en- 
richment the regular classroom; placement 
modified special center either part-time 


full-time basis; and acceleration. spite 


fact that research studies confirm that acceleration 
and placement these youngsters special classes 
centers has proved effective for many exceptional 
children, these two adaptations are used but rarely 
“last resort” basis because distrust and 


opposition these unusual learners—an opposition 
that is, doubt, rooted fear, suspicion (if 
not distrust and dislike) the most able. Today 
most school people, making gesture toward 
the gifted child, fall back enrichment via differ- 
entiated instruction the regular classroom (the 
least attention-giving-and-getting technique) 
though teacher could provide much the way 
specialized help the overcrowded classroom 
the rapidly swelling school. The gifted child, 
not unlike the delinquent, much handicapped 
community and school attitudes. The fact that 
frequently overlooked not misunderstood and 
that often develops compensatory characteristics 
that create problems for himself, parents, and in- 
structors supported the research literature 


Carlson. “Project for Gifted Children: 
Psychological Evaluation,” American Journal Ortho- 
psychiatry, (October, 1945), 648-61. 
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well the everyday experiences youth 
workers. 

good gauge community concern for deviate 
children may taken from the amount money 
expended for research and from the fund-raising 
program aimed support research effort and serv- 
ices for the many different kinds children need- 
ing special help. 

Even cursory look the direction research 
grants and the fund-raising campaigns aid deviate 
children will reveal little concern for two 
groups: the gifted and the delinquent. here 
that the more dramatic and more socially acceptable 
deviates have indisputable monopoly, not only 
with the great foundations but with the general 
public that supports the various drives that roll 
around with regular and measured frequency. Wit- 
ness the Easter Seal campaign for 
dren, the Christmas Seal campaign for the tubercu- 
lar child, the Mothers’ March against polio, the now 
annual campaign gather funds for the mentally 
retarded, the drive conducted the Heart Associ- 
ation, and on. Note that there season 
fund raising for the gifted nor for the delinquent 
and there are mothers (nor fathers) march 
for them. 


Attitudes Youth Workers 


effort measure the degree acceptability 
deviate children among professional workers, 
graduate students who had enrolled 1955 
summer session course, “The Education the Ex- 
ceptional Child,” the Berkeley campus the 
University California were queried concerning 
their opinions and attitudes toward eight cate- 
gories These youth workers consisted 
mostly regular classroom teachers with sprin- 
kling students representing case work and group 
work agencies. 

The following eight categories deviate chil- 
dren were listed but were not defined beyond the 
statements given nor were they further sub- 
divided, they might have been, particularly 
the area the crippled and physically handicapped: 


Superior and gifted 
Mentally retarded and defective 


dent committee, Daniel Hill, chairman, compiling 
the data; together with Miss Dorothy Willits. 
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Emotionally disturbed (inverting type) 
Delinquent (over-aggressive type) 

Blind and partially seeing 

Deaf and hard hearing 

Speech defectives 

Crippled and physically handicapped 


the first session the course, every member 
the class was asked indicate: 


The category deviates would most prefer 
teach work with, had choice. 

The category deviates would prefer 
deal with, had choice. 

The category deviates about which knew the 


most. 
The category deviates about which knew the 
least. 


The instructor merely indicated that would like 
the frank and honest reactions the class 
that might better plan and organize the summer 
course offering. All responses were gathered anony- 
mously effort free the class members 
any suspected values gained lost identi- 
fying with slighting any particular category. 
Table reports the number, percent, and rank for 


Table 


each deviate category noted the answers 


the four questions. 

study Table reveals that this sample 
youth workers stated that: (1) they most preferred 
teach the gifted superior student; (2) they 
least preferred deal with the delinquent, with 
the mentally retarded poor second; (3) they knew 
the most about the emotionally disturbed child, 
with the gifted close second; and (4) they were 
least well-informed about the blind and the par- 
tially seeing. 

Rank order correlations (rho) were run between 
the four attitudes and opinions the respond- 
ents effort note the extent rank differ- 
ences beween what they most and least preferred 
teach and what they believed they knew the 
most and least about. These are reported Table 

The rank order correlations indicate strong and 
wholesome tendency for the respondents prefer 
teach those areas which they believed them- 
selves best informed. The rather high negative cor- 
relation, —.76 between what the respondents said 
they knew the least about and what they knew the 
most about suggests high degree internal con- 


Attitudes and Opinions Youth Workers, Enrolled Summer Session Course the 


Exceptional Child, Concerning Eight Categories Deviate Children. 


Most Prefer Least Prefer Know Most Know Least 
Teach Teach About 
Mentally Retarded and Defec- 
| 
Crippled and Physically Handi- 
| | | 
Delinquent 
| | | 
j | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | 
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sistency the replies this sample. Negative cor- 
relations are also visible between the categories 
“know the least about” and what they “prefer 
teach” but these are low order. 


Table Rank Order (Rho) Correlations Atti- 
tudes and Opinions Youth 
Workers Regarding Eight Categories 
Exceptional Children 


Most Prefer Prefer 
About 
Least Prefer Teach —.39 
Know Most About 
Know Least About —.39 —.76 


Summary Statement 


Attitudes the community and 
sional workers toward deviates, negative and 
rejecting, can more crippling than the handicap 
itself. The hypothesis was proposed that attitudes 
toward different categories exceptional children 
proposed that two groups particular, the delin- 


quent and the gifted, tend occupy 


and rejected status. way contrast, the men- 
tally retarded, formerly highly rejected group 
our culture, are today receiving some recogni- 
tion children the need help. The bias against 
the delinquent and the gifted was also cited 
visible the area research supported the 
large foundations well the organized pub- 
lic drives and fund-raising campaigns which veer 
strongly the direction the physically handi- 
capped. 

test the hypothesis particularized rejection 
among the various categories deviates, the reac- 
tions summer session students enrolled 
course exceptional children were checked con- 
cerning the deviates most preferred and least pre- 
ferred and the deviates about whom the respondents 
informed and least informed. 
expectancy the overt-aggressive delinquent was least 
preferred but the gifted superior youngster was 
most preferred. While large majority the class 
membership stated that they most preferred teach 
work with the superior and the gifted young- 
sters, this bias toward the most respectable most 
attractive the exceptional children culture-wise, 
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itself constitutes rejection all other cate- 
gories which true sense suffer their deviation 
from some impediment, handicap, abnormality. 

Apparently this group professional workers 
would feel most comfortable with the most respect- 
able and perhaps least offensive the deviates. The 
fact that this group deviates also ranked second 
terms the category know most about” also 
sheds some light the high preference leaning 
toward the gifted. 

The clinical psychologists and the psychiatrists 
might find some element surprise the feeling 
the respondents that they “know the most” 
about the emotionally disturbed group. interest 
the area ignorance that surrounds the cate- 
gories the blind and partially seeing, the deaf 
and hard hearing, and the crippled and physically 
handicapped. 

spite the gains that have been achieved with 
the mentally retarded, the group consistently indi- 
cated strong rejecting attitude toward this cate- 
gory deviates. 

Because the small size the sample and the 
manner which was obtained, hard and fast 
generalizations can crystallized from 
search effort. However, repeat-study similar 
design conducted larger and more representa- 
tive samples different populations (lay persons, 
teachers, principals, superintendents schools, 
school boards, guidance counselors, case workers, 
group workers, legislators) may well shed some 
light why progress has long been delayed 
within certain spheres exceptionality and, more 
particularly, with the delinquent and the gifted. 


Westward Ho! 


Make plans now attend the 
November 1956 regional 
Arizona 


Watch future issues your 
ICEC BULLETIN for news 


and announcements. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES AND SCHOOLS 


for children 


DUCATIONAL practices with 
dren are attracting wide-spread interest. There 
much public and professional concern about 
emotionally and socially maladjusted children and 
about special provisions for them the public 
schools. Some school systems have developed spe- 
cial classes and special schools aids the re- 
practices may throw light some provisions found 
effective for more direct control and supervision 
pupils presenting behavior personality prob- 
lems too extreme handled the ordinary 
school room. 

Correspondence with school officials the 
largest cities the United States confirmed that 
public school systems are making important and 
impressive forward steps fostering positive ad- 
justment all children. Emphasis placed 
the prevention and correction maladjustment. 
The three steps which emerge from study 
current practices are general prevention, correction 
the classroom, and special schools and classes. 
The last these receives detailed consideration 
this paper. 


General Prevention, Through the regular 
program studies, teaching 
situations are developed prevent discipline 
problems from arising. Child study person- 
nel and regular classroom teachers and parents 
work together this point. Through healthy 
and sound living and working together, the 
vast majority pupils acquire the inner con- 
trol and self-discipline basic good citizen- 


JACK BIRCH director special education, 
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ship. one questions the primary importance 
preventive work. But some children are 
insufficiently reached current preventive 
procedures. This makes the second step neces- 
sary. 

Correction the Classroom. The child 
with behavior personality problem which 
interferes with his education the education 
others often gets help his regular school. 
The teacher attempts modify behavior 
acceptable direction while the child remains 
the classroom. Direct 
assistance used the teacher. Professional 
helpers include the principal, counselor, super- 
visor, home and school visitor school social 
worker, school nurse, psychologist, psychia- 
trist, school physician. Many serious prob- 
lems are solved this level through confer- 
ences with parents and children. But some 
are not solved. They may become aggravated. 
This necessitates the third step, special schools 
classes. 


Special Classes and Schools. Sometimes 
behavior disruptive that the child cannot 
remain the regular classroom. Removal 
from the regular classroom environment may 
imperative. this point special schools 
and classes come into use. They provide 
variety rehabilitative services. They are 
organized variety ways. The com- 
mon objective special schools and classes 
reclaim good citizenship the boys and 
girls whose serious adjustment 
sist spite the best efforts the staff 


the regular school. 
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Phoenix Chamber of Commerce Photo’ 


will Ho!” for Council members 
six states November. The famous hostelry 
Phoenix that name the site ICEC’s 1956 
fall regional. 

The program for the occasion rapidly taking 
shape under direction Thomas 
chairman. addition outstanding general meet- 
ings process development, Dr. McIntire an- 
nounces variety topics for one more section 
meetings each. These include sections dealing with 
the gifted, mentally retarded, crippled. emotionally 
disturbed, hard hearing, blind, partially 
seeing, brain injured, bilingual, epileptic, speech 
defectives, juvenile delinquents, migrant children, 
the asthmatic, administration, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, legislation, parents and parent groups, psy- 
chology the exceptional child, guidance, and 
teacher training. this, plus film theater! 

It’s going real So, you better 
making plans.. fact, will also wonder- 
ful opportunity for sightseeing and conventioning 
people from beyond the borders the six states 


concerned. 
Watch future issues the for further 


announcements. 


FOURACRE NAMED PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Maurice Fouracre ICEC’s new president- 
elect. coordinator special education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City 
Minneapolis, voted unanimous- 
elect the slate govern- 
ing board 
the nominations committee. 
These persons combined with 
those elected their respec- 
tive state federations, and with 
those who moved automati- 


M. H. Fouracre 


cally, present the Council with 
board members. 


the following new 
assume office July 


New Officers 
President: Elizabeth Kelly, New Jersey, suc- 
ceed Lord, California 
President-Elect: Maurice Fouracre, New York, 
succeed Elizabeth Kelly 
Past-President: Lord, succeed Richard 
Dabney, Missouri. 


New Board Members 

The following will represent their states the 
ICEC governing board: Harry Latshaw, Mary- 
land; Maynard Reynolds, Minnesota; Jack 
Birch, Pennsylvania; Dorothy Pasch, Ohio; John 
Taylor, Oregon; Hogan, Tennessee; 
Hamilton, 
Washington. 


Chapters! 


Prince Georges County, has new 
ICEC chapter headed Gale Brown. Bessie 
Dancer heads newly formed group the Jack- 
sonville, Florida area. Henry Grady Owens 
president the Upper South Carolina chapter. 
Greetings these groups! 


Virginia; 
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ICEC-NEA Meeting, July 


Portland, Oregon 
Ruth Baker, chairman, and Edgar Taylor, co- 
chairman, the program and general arrangements com- 
mittee for ICEC during the NEA convention Portland, 
July announce the activities for the all-day 
ICEC meeting Monday, July 


SECTION MEETINGS: LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


Section Teachers Better with Visually Handi- 
capped Child the Class? (Room 151) 

Chairman: Leslie Chase, principal, Ockley Green Elemen- 
tary School, Portland. 

Panel: John Jones, consultant, visually handicapped, 
State Department Education, Oregon; Martha 
Schatz, teacher, Vestal School, Portland; Laura 
Zetsche, preschool counselor, Child Services Depart- 
ment, Portland; Claude Garvin, student, Washington 
High School, Portland. 

Portland Hostess: Jean Burns, remedial reading teacher, 
Parkrose (Oregon) Public Schools. 


Section The Role the Medical Profession the Education 
the Exceptional Child (Room 163) 
Chairman: Lowell Thompson, remedial reading teacher, 
Parkrose (Oregon) Public Schools. 


Speaker: Charles Bradley, M.D., associate professor 
pediatrics and psychiatry, University Oregon, 
Medical School, Portland. 

Portland Hostess: Una Rowe, special education teacher, 
Milwaukie (Oregon) Elementary Schools. 


Section Cooperative Efforts Parents and Teachers Meet- 
ing the Challenge Children with Special Problems 
(Room 169) 
Chairman: Richard Gates, director special education, 
Roseburg (Oregon) Public Schools. 


Speaker: Edgar Doll, consulting psychologist, Belling- 
ham (Washington) Public Schools. 

Discussants: Hester Turner, parent, associate professor 
physical education, Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land; Linda Taylor, teacher, 
tary) School, Portland. 

Portland Hostess: director special 
education, Oregon city public schools. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
12:30 
Amato’s Banquet Room 


Luncheon 
Toastmaster: Killgallon, professor education, 
University Oregon. 
Portland Hostess: Frances Miller, consultant-physically 
handicapped, Portland Public Schools. 
Welcome and Greetings: Ray Wolf, director child 
services, Portland Public Schools. 
Invocation 
Planned Verne Wilson, supervisor music, 
Portland Schools. 
All Children Are Exceptional: Meredith Wilson, presi- 
dent, University Oregon, Eugene. 


The Gifted Child Project the Portland, Oregon, Public 
School System: Clifford Williams, administrative 
director, Gifted Child Project. 


Experimental Introductory Botany for Superior 
Dietz, chairman, Department Botany, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis. 


The San Diego Approach Enrichment Within the 
Regular Classroom: David Cherry, San Diego Public 
Schools, San Diego, California. 


ICEC INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 
ACTIVE MINNEAPOLIS 

Representatives national organizations in- 
terested exceptional children met Minneapolis 
ICEC interagency relations committee. Leon- 
ard Mayo, director the Association for the 
Aid Crippled Children was the chairman. 


The chief problem before the group was the 
inadequacy the service program the U.S. Office 
Education. Consequently small subcommittee 
was appointed draft letter appropriate 
authorities pointing out the problem and urging 
prompt remedy it. This letter was directed 
Marion Folsom, Secretary, Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Herold Hunt, 
Under-Secretary HEW; Samuel Brownell, U.S. 
Commissioner Education; Senator Lister Hill; 
and Congressman John Fogerty. requested 
minimum five additional persons the field 
special education appointed the Office staff 
and justified its position the already existent 
mandates encumbent upon the Office. 

Those mandates include: 

Gathering, organizing, and disseminating in- 
formation, descriptive statistics, and reports 
(a) the nature, extent, and volume the problem 
exceptional children from the point view 
their educational needs; (b) state legislation, 
regulation, and practice special education; (c) 
methods financing state programs special 
education; (d) structure, administration, and 
content state programs; (e) training pro- 
grams for teachers exceptional children col- 
leges and universities. 

Conducting “service-related” studies including 
continuing studies state certification. 

Being available for essential service im- 
portant committees the Federal Government and 
the nation where the knowledge, prestige, and 
leadership the Office Education highly 
important. 

believe that every dollar well spent 
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the planning, development, and conduct pro- 
grams special education investment pre- 
vention. The American public has indicated its 
willingness spend millions dollars for the 
vocational rehabilitation adults. believe the 
taxpayers will not balk the prudent expenditure 
appropriate amounts aimed preventing 
childhood the kind maladjustment that requires 
rehabilitation adulthood. 

“We respectfully urge that the recommendations 
this communication given careful consider- 
ation. offer our services and assistance 
can helpful any way establishing pro- 
gram and staff the Office Education devoted 
the educational needs exceptional children 
the Office Education.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) 

Mayo, Chairman 
Interagency Relations Committee, ICEC 

Joun 

Rev. 

Dean M.D. 


NEA PRESIDENTS MEET 


Elizabeth Kelly, president-elect ICEC, 
will represent Washington, D.C., meeting 
NEA departmental presidents May 14-15. 
Dr. Kelly takes office ICEC president July 
She will meet with other Association officers 
discuss problems common concern all. 


GEORGIA ICEC STATE MEETING 


Teachers and other interested personnel, held 
two-day meeting Eagle Rock, April 27th and 
28th. Bob Gates attended special representa- 
tive the Council. Purpose the conference was 
discussion regarding formation state chapter. 


NEW AASA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The American Association School Administra- 
tors, NEA, has announced the appointment Finis 
Engleman executive secretary, succeeding 
Worth McClure, who retiring. Dr. Engleman, 
presently Connecticut Commissioner Education, 
has education experience the field from teacher 
college president. assumes his new position 
national headquarters early next fall. 


ICEC 


COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION THE 
PARTIALLY SEEING 


President: Ruth Hawkins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

President-Elect: Hazeldene Ray, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary: Alice Hoeltgen, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Hughes, Normal, 

Immediate Past-President: Wilma Schneider, De- 


COUNCIL TEACHER EDUCATION 


President: John Tenny, Wayne 
Past-President: Maynard Reynolds, Minn. 
Frances Connor, Columbia 
Secretary-Treasurer: Horace Mann, Buffalo 
Board Governors: Florence Henderson, San 
Francisco State College; Lillie Mae Rickman, 
Normal U., John Lee, Wayne 


COUNCIL ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, 
AND COORDINATORS SPECIAL EDUCATION 
LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

President: Dorothy Pasch, Toledo, Ohio. 

President-Elect: Charles Gambert, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Merle Karnes, Cham- 
paign, 

Director-at-Large: Mary Harnett, New York 
City 

Immediate Past-President: Hans Mayr, 
Monte, Calif. 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


Want charter? 

Here how you get it! 

Send your 1955-1956 annual report 
Frances Hartt, chairman for annual re- 
ports, 1507 McCausland Ave., St. Louis 17, 
Mo. you have approved constitution 
and you filed annual report last year 
showing satisfactorily active program, Miss 
Hartt and Mrs. Ina Hubbard, chairman for 
constitutions, will recommend charter for 
you. 

Report forms will distributed Miss 
Hartt all chapter presidents. you not 


receive yours promptly, contact her that 
effect. 
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Convention 


Enthusiasm Minneapolis for the excellent con- 
vention was everywhere evident. People liked the 
many outstanding features and the 
nature the program. 

The local arrangements people operated 
most cordial and efficient manner. You got what 
you wanted when you wanted it—and with 
smile! The hotel was equally hospitable, with food 
that was prepared “like mother used cook,” and 
the attendance nearly hit the 1400 mark. What 
more could one ask? 

Even the business sessions were interesting 
and sometimes exciting—especially when the legal- 
ity this year’s nominating procedures was chal- 
lenged. However, the assembly sustained the 
nominations committee and business proceeded 
usual. 

Reports much convention action possible 
appear this The balance will appear 
the June and early fall issues. 


DIRECTORS EDUCATION ELECT 

The National Association State Directors 
Special Education has new officers. 

President John Taylor, assistant director 
special education, Salem, Oregon. President- 
elect Robert Gates, consultant, Florida state 
department education, Tallahassee. Secretary- 
treasurer Joseph Fenton, associate, New York 
state department education, Albany. 


Life List Grows! 

Five new life members were signed the 
Minneapolis convention Clyde Baer and Mabel 
They included Dorothy Blanchard, 
Michigan; John Benedict, Michigan; Helen 
Michigan; Mary May Wyman, Kentucky; 
and William Cruickshank, New York. Mabel 
then became convincing her sales 
talk that she sold herself one bring the list six. 

One more life membership has been received 
since the convention. was the form gift 
Myrtle Miller, Missouri, from her sister. 

The Council welcomes these life members boost- 
ing the rolls total 28. 


DABNEY JOINS BOARD TRUSTEES 
The board trustees looks after the Council’s 
money from life safeguard 


permanent investment. present the fund 
which started little more than year ago has 
increased slightly over $1000. 

The new member the board assume office 
July Richard Dabney Missouri. William 
Cruickshank New York becomes chairman, 
Francis Doyle California the third member, 
and John Tenny Michigan retires. 


PERTINENT LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


3620, bill encourage expansion teaching 
and research the education mentally retarded 
children, has been introduced Senator Lister 
Hill Alabama. The bill has passed the second 
reading, and has been referred the Committee 
Labor and Public Welfare which the senator 
the chairman. proposes accomplish the 
stated purposes through grants institutions 
higher learning and state educational agencies. 
See pages 5521-22 the April 12th Congressional 
Record, Vol. 102, No. 60. 

H.R. 10510, bill, allow amounts paid for the 
institutional care and training mentally re- 
tarded child deducted for federal income 
tax purposes, has been introduced Congressman 
Thomas Curtis Missouri. The bill has been 
referred the Committee Ways and Means 
the House which Representative Jere Cooper 
Tennessee chairman. 

3259 has been approved the U.S. Senate. 
authorizes the American Printing House for the 
Blind furnish books and materials for instruc- 
tion the blind public day schools, well 
enrolled residential schools. Support for 
the measure came from Secretary Folsom, who indi- 
cated this would add about 1300 the approxi- 
mately 8000 blind students currently receiving 
Printing House materials under existing legisla- 
tion. The authorized appropriations would increase 
from $250,000 $400,000. 


NEWARK ICEC AWARD 

annual award for outstanding contributions 
the education exceptional children given 
the Newark, New Jersey, ICEC chapter. This 
year’s presentation goes Edward Kennelly, 
Newark superintendent schools. Elizabeth 
Kelly, ICEC president-elect, will make the award 
May 9th the fifth annual dinner the chapter. 
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Current Practices 


school system provides only special schools 
classes for maladjusted children. Where special 
schools are found, the district also has the kinds 
services indicated above under 
tion and correction the classroom. fact, 
review the staff information from the large 
cities suggests that there tendency for all three 
elements receive emphasis wherever there are 
special schools and classes. 

Because the material which follows current 
and because has been summarized from informal 
publications and correspondence, may lack clarity 
and detail some respects. The writer takes re- 
sponsibility for what appears here. each case 
the name the source given the reader may 
know where for further details. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore, Highwood and Bragg schools are 
operated special day schools for boys ages 
who present problems school adjustment 
and whose needs cannot met adequately the 
regular grades. these schools, classroom ex- 
perience supplemented outdoor activities, 
animal husbandry, and shop. (Source: Arthur 
Lichtenstein, Director, Division Special Services 


for Pupils) 


Chicago 

Three special schools and six adjustment centers 
for truants and incorrigibles are maintained 
Chicago. group they are called Social Ad- 
justment Schools. Registration these schools 
for 1954 totaled 4,499, with true membership (aver- 
age enrollment any given time) 1,919. 

The Montefiore and Mosely special day schools 
for boys operate hour day and 12-month 
school year. The summer term combines education 
and recreation, with tours, excursions, and camp- 
ing included. Each these schools has branch 
for girls: the Washington branch for Montefiore, 
and the Haven branch for day school 
branches for girls operate hour day, 
months year. Boys and girls the Montefiore 
and Mosely schools and their branches receive 
hot noon-day meal, extra feeding necessary, and 
carfare they live more than mile away from 
the schools. 

the Chicago Home for Girls, semi-private 
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residential institution for girls who need 
removed from their own foster homes, the Board 
Education provides full-time teacher for 
months year. the Cook County Juvenile De- 
tention Home the Board Education provides 
teachers and educational supplies for boys and girls 
detained residence the Family Court. Both 
these schools are branches the Montefiore 
School. 


The six social adjustment centers are classes 
located regular elementary schools. They enroll 
boys under years age. The 1954 enrollment 
social adjustment centers was 81. 


Transfers and from special day schools and 
social adjustment centers are accomplished through 
the office the Assistant Superintendent Charge 
Special Education. The special services schools 
for social adjustment include resident dentist, 
part-time physician, resident psychologists, 
time psychiatrist, and field adjustment teachers. 
The latter are qualified social workers who coordi- 
nate the work home, school, courts, and com- 
munity agencies helping the child adjust. 
The facilities approximate those child guid- 
ance clinic with field workers. (Source: Henry 
Woessner, Director, Socially Maladjusted Children, 
and Edward Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 
Special School.) 


Cincinnati 

the Fulton School Cincinnati, two classes 
are operated for boys with high incidence 
truancy. The boys are transferred there from their 
neighborhood schools, and the school program 
adjusted their individual needs. Remedial teach- 
ing, practical handcrafts, practical science, and 
planned recreation are essential elements 
curriculum. 


Glenview and Hillcrest are residential schools 
for boys and girls respectively. They are operated 
the Hamilton County Welfare Department, and 
pupils are assigned court commitments. Most 
the students are between 10-and-17 years the 
time commitment, and they have demonstrated 
social maladjustment largely stemming from their 
seriously deprived and under-privileged homes. 
Medical, psychological, psychiatric, and social case 
work service available each 
tion Glenview and Hillcrest provided the 
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Cincinnati Board Education’s Special Education 
Department. 


Allen House residential facility for depend- 
ent and neglected children with school program 
furnished the Special Education Department. 
Placement children Allen House done 
agencies other than the public schools. The same 
true the Juvenile Court Detention Home, where 
instruction furnished the public schools. 


Longview Hospital, state hospital for the 
mentally ill, the Board Education operates 
educational program for “psychiatrically” ill 
children. One section the hospital, called the 
Children’s Unit, has been set aside serve those 
under years age. (Source: Godfrey 
Stevens, former Administrative Supervisor Spe- 
cial 


Dade County 


Dade County (Miami), Florida, three social 
adjustment schools, Bougainvillea, Silver Oaks, and 
Youth Hall, are under the supervision the Board 
Public Instruction cooperation with the Super- 
intendent the County Home and the Juvenile 
Court. The curriculum offered the same that 
the other schools the county, supplemented 
more extra-curricular activities 
arts, home economics, speech, and music. The 
children are placed the schools through the Juve- 
nile Court the basis delinquency depend- 
ency. Additional guidance and counseling service 
given these schools. (Source: Laura Sutter. 
Assistant Director Special 


Detroit 


Detroit, three special schools are provided for 
problem boys over years age: the Ellis, the 
Holmes, and the Moore schools for boys. 
Each wing large regular elementary 
school, but operates with special principal and 
staff. Full-time visiting teacher service and con- 
sulting psychiatric and psychological service 
available each school. 


Twelve special classes organized homerooms 
within various regular elementary schools are main- 
tained for maladjusted boys between ages and 12. 
Visiting teacher and related services are also pro- 
vided these classes. 
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the Juvenile Detention Home for boys and girls 
under who are detention. 


Admission and transfer these school programs 
authorized the Department Special Educa- 
tion the basis information supplied from 
variety sources. Class size ranges 15, and 
the curriculum flexible and aimed social re- 
habilitation. 


The Board Education also operates day-camp 
program for four weeks, five days week, during 
the summer for these pupils. 


The program has grown and developed since 
classes were first opened 1883. There unanim- 
ity among the staff concerned that the present pro- 
gram both necessary and effective. (Source: 
Paul Voelker, Director, Department Special 
Education. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles operates six welfare classes the 
elementary schools. Two are coeducational and 
four enroll boys only. addition usual academic 
subjects there model farm with live-stock and 
garden. The classes were organized 1904, and 
carry the designation Welfare Classes for the Mal- 
adjusted. Complete study physical, psycholog- 
ical, educational, and social background done 
the children. Six teachers and pupils 
volved the program. Student teachers from one 
the local colleges assist the program, which 
operated the Special Education Section. (Source: 
Mary Frances Martin, Supervisor, Special Edu- 


cation. 


New York City 


The “600” School Program New York City 
includes schools for children with severe social 
and emotional disturbances. These are children 
whose problems are too extreme handled 
the regular school classroom. 


Five are special day schools for boys from 9-to-16 
years age with IQ’s above 75. These boys present 
grave emotional and behavioral problems. 


Two the “600” schools are centers for chil- 
dren whose cases are awaiting adjudication the 
Children’s Division the Domestic Relations Court. 
They are housed residential settings, one called 
Youth House and one called Sevilla Home. 
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Four the schools are children’s institutions. 
The four schools actually include facilities six 
institutions, with two operating administratively 
branches two others. 

Three the “600” schools are located psy- 
chiatric hospitals for the children being studied 
and treated there. One the hospitals has 
auxiliary day school for students who were 
formerly patients the hospital. These students 
have improved sufficiently make further hos- 
pitalization unnecessary, but they are not well 
enough return regular school. Two the 
hospital schools are for general psychiatric cases. 
and one school especially for narcotics users. 

The “600” schools were organized meet the 
needs children whose maladjustments are 
severe call for treatment special en- 
vironment. The schools attempt achieve the 
ideals set forth their philosophy providing 
atmosphere which the children may grow 
and develop. The warmth, understanding, and 
affection that the teachers give their pupils are 
essential factors creating this type environ- 
ment. 

The schools develop units instruction that 
arise out the needs and interests the chil- 
dren. They aim modify behavior through self- 
knowledge and develop 
confidence participation worthwhile 
dividualized instruction where such instruction 
needed. The remedial reading 
programs are especially important, for 
frequently re-evaluates his scholastic possibilities 
result his successful experiences such 


schools 


programs. 

Children are constantly encouraged engage 
group projects which represent 
has been found that the children then identify 
themselves happily with their school. The school 
newspapers, glee clubs, dramatic societies, teams, 
and school outings have been particularly valu- 
able promoting this feeling. 

All the schools are engaged manual activi- 
ties all types. Clay, wood, metal, leather, 
painting, paper, and other media are extensively 
used. 

Children are admitted other public 
schools the recommendation the assistant 
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superintendent, the Bureau Attendance, Men- 
tal Hygiene and Guidance Clinics, the Domes- 
tic Relations Court. Referral may made 
the local assistant superintendent 
cipal the regular school which the mal- 
adjusted child enrolled, the referral may 
made from out-of-school source such 
child care agency. standardized referral form 
used. the local assistant superintendent ap- 
proves the transfer, the referral form with the 
recommendation the assistant superintendent 
must accompany the transfer. soon satisfac- 
tory evidence security and 
willingness improve evident, the child re- 
turned the school district from which was 
originally transferred and school designated 
the assistant superintendent. 

The teacher considered the most important 
factor affecting the adjustment the children. 
Each teacher has been carefully selected because 
love for children, understanding children’s 
need for affection, and ability give pupils hope 
and confidence. All the “600” teachers are re- 
quired take courses mental hygiene, cur- 
riculum building, and tests and measurements. 
The schools themselves conduct professional work- 
shops the treatment reading disabilities, the 
use school materials, psychological assessment 
procedures, and the relationship conduct dis- 
turbances underlying motivation. (Source: 
Frank O’Brien, former Associate Superintendent, 


Division Child Welfare.) 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia two day schools and one resi- 
dential school are maintained and operated for 
children whose behavior does not permit ad- 
justment the regular grades. The age-range for 
the 130 girls the Cornman Day School 12- 
for the 350 boys the Boone Day 
School, 8-to-17 years; for the boys the 
Shallcross Residential School, 8-to-17 years. Con- 
sideration now being given expanding the 
Shallcross Residential School house girls, 
addition the boys now there. 

Home and school visitor, counselor, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric, and general medical services are 
available all schools. Placement special 
schools may court commitment volun- 
tary arrangements with the family, with the latter 
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predominating. Transportation the day schools 
Class size approximates 15, and the 
curriculum flexible, since the children represent 
wide range, from mentally retarded gifted. 
Children who are mentally retarded and whose 
misbehavior school direct result in- 
ability the work the regular grades are 
usually transferred classes for the mentally 

work-school program operates the Boone 
School, with some boys spending 
time school and half-time jobs under the 
supervision their teacher. The 
length stay the disciplinary schools some- 
what less than year for boys and months 
for girls. 

Placement disciplinary school considered 
therapeutic rather than punitive basis. 
important factor the success the schools 
understanding throughout the city the ad- 
vantages they have for disturbed children. The 
administrative staff feels the disciplinary classes 
are indispensable resource the solution 
some problems. Hans Gordon, Di- 
rector Special Education.) 


(Source: 


Rochester 

Two experimental classes for 
ceptional children were opened October, 1953, 
Rochester. Enrollment each class limited 
maximum boys who have demonstrated 
deviant behavior for some time. The primary 
group, known Primary-E, serves boys approxi- 
mately 8-10 years age, while the Advanced-E 
class for boys approximately 10-12. Diagnostic 
screening done psychologist and home and 
school counselor, with psychiatric review 
proval required for admission after referral 
principal. Placement voluntary the part 
the parents involved after interpretation 
given them. School hours are 8:30 2:00 
PM, with transportation provided the schools. 
Pupils capable using city transit buses are 
provided with tokens, and Board Education 
buses, with teacher escort, are provided for others. 
Children bring lunch from home. 

The two-class unit serves pupils with intelligence 
within the average range who are unable profit 
from the regular program who are interfering 
with the rights other pupils learn due 
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extremely aggressive unusually 
havior which seriously affects classroom morale 
and activities. Since very few girls have been 
suggested candidates, all-boy units have been 
organized. The school environment extremely 
permissive, with academic work, handwork, mu- 
sic and the like offered only the degree that the 
pupils can accept. (Source: Herman Goldberg, 
Director Special Education.) 


Seattle 


Four special education teachers Seattle are 
assigned the Ryther Center, the Detention Home, 
the Ruth Home, and the Crittenton 
work with the socially emotionally handicapped 
children these institutions. They carry 
remedial and tutorial program 
with the nearest regular school. 

The Martha Washington School for Girls and 
the Luther Burbank School for Boys are parental 
schools maintained the Seattle School District 
for boys and girls whose inadequate home situ- 
ations result actually potentially serious 
social problems. They are classed 
institutions, with emphasis academic 
cational education adjusted for 
years age whose academic achievement varies 
from second grade through 10th 
tical work experience given, and the children 
live in. cottages with team 
trained youth work. Admission and transfer 
from these schools require cooperative arrange- 
ments with the Juvenile Court. (Source: Donald 
Mylen, Director Guidance Services.) 


Location and Types Schools 


The school class for maladjusted 
children has administrative, instructional, and so- 
cial implications. Probably maladjusted children 
should separated from their neighborhood 
peers school only the extent that necessity 
requires. Some need only partial and temporary 
segregation. Others need complete change 

Most the cities named have more than one 
type special school class for maladjusted 
children. The tendency seems have three 
four different school facilities. The most prev- 
alent the special school the temporary de- 


tention home remand center court. Special 
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Table Special Classes and Schools for Maladjusted Children. 


Special Schools Temporary Detention 
Special Residential Schools Childrens 
Special Day Schools Separate from 
Special Residential Schools Operated 
Entirely School Districts 
Special Schools Wings Separate 
Floors Regular Schools 
Special Schools Psychiatric 
Hospitals 
Special Summer Recreation Camp 
Programs Operated School Districts 


classes regular schools and special variety forms. There some indication that 


schools children’s institutions are also common. classes this general kind are 


Special classes regular schools seem 


the increase. Minneapolis new special 
class for socially maladjusted children 
rently being evaluated. (Source: 
Consultant Special Education 


NEA’S ASHBY ELECTED 


tion.) The Board Education San Francisco SOCIAL WORK GROUP 

has authorized the development four 

classes for disturbed children each three Lyle Ashby, assistant executive 
educational levels—elementary, junior high, and secretary for education services the 
senior high. The plan calls for the appointment NEA. has been elected the executive 


special teachers and classes limited committee the National Conference 
pupils. The three classes are have exclusive 
use team composed psychiatric social 


Dr. Ashby will serve 


worker and psychologist. (Source: John Rob- 


erts. Coordinator, Child Welfare.) Plans are being term with the NCSW. This official 
made Kansas City establish special classes group public and private agency 


for emotionally disturbed children. (Source: Nelle spokesmen concerned with social work 
Dabney, Director Special Education.) the U.S.A. Major function the 
Conference provide education 

Summary 

forum for the critical examination 

Special schools and classes play important basie social welfare problems and issues. 
role educational provisions for maladjusted 
children, They are found large cities 
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—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


THE RANGE THAT RESEARCH EDUCATING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
SHOULD ENCOMPASS 


following excerpt from speech given 
Joun Wayne University, the regional 
meeting the INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FoR Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN Nashville, Tennessee, Oc- 
tober 11, 1955. deals with problem which 
are all interested and one that has great deal 
importance planning educational programs 
for exceptional children. Many people have felt for 
some time that great deal more research re- 
quired and this excerpt deals with this problem: 


First, recognize that each and all the pro- 
fessions and disciplines must make its own dis- 
tinctive and respective contributions. educating 
exceptional children need informed, en- 
riched, and enlightened all those contributions. 
illustration, bio-chemistry has recently given 
Salk vaccine. Educators exceptional children 
need comprehend the social value and effective- 
ness such discoveries and the implications that 


grow out them. 


Second, education exceptional children must 
continually recognize that research knowledge, com- 
plete may become all its aspects, will not 
give all the professional answers that are needed 
all the individual problems and needs excep- 
tional children. Research knowledge and acquaint- 
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ance with are essential. But area which in- 
volves growth, development, nurture, progressive 
and/or regressive disability, motivation, multiple 
disabilities over the total range from “temporary 
permanent” and “partial total,” the varied 
simulations families and neighborhoods, and 
economic-social variations ranging 
quacy absence facilities; professionalism 
educating exceptional children will always require, 
addition research knowledge, wide range 
high level professional competencies, knowledge 
and skills which must always implemented with 
high devotion, keen insight and perception, per- 
sonal interest and real warmth through command 
“known best practices,” with freedom for ex- 


ploration and experimentation, with all the curricu- 
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lar and therapeutic aids and with “team” help from 
all the other professions and agencies. That 
quite sentence, but have tried differentiate 
the function research may aid, and the total 
concepts “profession” reaches out through 
its service function each exceptional child. 


Third, would point out that the “averages,” 
“medians,” and “modes” which are measures 
central tendency, which lead substantial general- 
izations and which are used extensively mosi 
educational research, particularly with 
called normal, will not alone suffice our purposes 
special education. research exceptional 
children, our emphasis must measures 
and “variation,” and 
“reliability.” Measures deviation when viewed 
relation measures central tendency will 
point more clearly the extent and nature 
exceptionality and give clearer gauge what 
our task really attempt educate excep- 


tional children. 


Fourth, permit suggest few the broad 


areas which research should engaged. His- 


torical studies program development will give 


insight into social trends and lift areas and 
periods advance, against which other areas which 


may not have advanced similarly, may viewed 


“lags” requiring particular emphasis and stim- 


ulus. 


Administrative-organizational studies should probably 
comprehend for public agencies; The extent and 
nature public education and opinion; comparative 
data legislative provisions-authorizations and ap- 
propriations; administrative organization includ- 
ing rules and regulations together with their effects; 
professionalization; and evaluation outcomes. 

Research program operation should extend over 
the range all the phases complete service 
program, which conceive includes: Prevention 
the causes disability; Finding the exceptional; 
Growth and development both its normal and 
its abnormal aspects, complicated abnormality 
frequently all the problems multiple handi- 
caps and varied degrees disability; Professional 
diagnostic services; and Remedial services (medical, 
educational and psychiatric). Our research must 
emphasize education and training including curriculum, 
teaching methods, teaching aids, and evaluation 
progress and maturation relation possible out- 
comes and goals. Effective education the handi- 
capped must, view, projected cooperation 
with public and private rehabilitation agencies in- 
clude counseling, guidance, vocational preparation for 
and placement employment and 
tions over the total service program; Research 
the preparation teaching and other professional per- 
sonnel should receive high priority, particularly 
view the U.S. Office Education competency studies 
which are currently becoming available; Environ- 
mental studies all related areas such 
attitudes, community resources and related agency 
services will also yield data which are highly essential 
effective total program educating the excep- 
tional. 


YOU AND YOUR RETARDED CHILD 


Samuel Kirk, Merle Karnes, and Winifred Kirk 
The Macmillan Company, N.Y., 1955 


Reviewed Orville Johnson, 


Associate Professor, Syracuse University 


authors attack most difficult problem 
very realistic, forthright manner. The book 
fairly easy read and even the layman should not 
have too much difficulty comprehending it. 
The problem the severely retarded child 
one that has come the forefront the past seven 
eight years with great deal publicity, emo- 
tionalism, and information both true false. 
The information contained You and Your Re- 
tarded Child very pertinent, accurate, and makes 
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attempt gloss over explain away the prob- 
lems involved but rather attacks them very 
realistic manner providing the reader with the 
necessary background and information arrive 
some rather realistic solutions. Sections are devoted 
aiding the child the various developmental 
levels which should prove invaluable as- 
sistance the parents, and other persons responsi- 
ble for the care and training these children. 
Chapter Three, which provides parents with 
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—GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


the 


RAY JR. 
University Florida 


real challenge the imagination American 
educators the construction simple, inexpensive 
maps for the blind. How can one build such useful 
maps for about eight dollars, with the only major 
expense being the builder’s own effort? 


(Here and There continued) 
rating scale against which evaluate 
gence their child, should particular value. 
The reviewer was also impressed with the final 
chapter describing total program for the retarded. 
Here the authors recognize that any agency 
agencies that assume are given the responsibility 
for providing program for the severely retarded 
must extend their services and responsibilities be- 
yond the “school years.” The problem 
severely retarded one that has tremendous impact 
upon the parents, siblings, and society which 
born and lives and not solved school 
program for restricted number years the 
individual’s life. The program outlined the 
book recognizes this and extends 
throughout the entire life the individual. 


The appendix, listing public and private schools 
and homes, should also prove great value 
parents and clinicians faced with the problem 
providing recommendations making arrange- 
ments for the care and treatment severely re- 
tarded children. 
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The first and most expensive step obtain 
backboard which map features will glued. 
Plywood excellent material for this purpose, 
being both soft and rather durable. 

The second step outline the land surfaces 
tacking straight pins quarter-inch intervals. 
Medium-weight cord then placed around the base 
outline the pins and touching the board. The 


cord securely fastened the board applying 


liquid plastic glue. When the glue dry, re- 
move the pins, leaving the land outline. 


The final stage may completed when minor 
features are properly identified. Buildings can 
indicated gluing quarter-inch pieces balsa 
wood. Different grades sand can glued 
represent streets and walks. Staples can applied 
for steps and fine wire for railroad tracks. Other 
differences surface textures can obtained 
experiments with acetate, sawdust, and numerous 
other materials. variety tacks will identify 


cities and minor boundaries. 


The ideas expressed here are intended merely 
guide teachers helping blind students visualize 
maps. Each map should adapted the special 
problems facing the maker, and care should always 
taken keep all maps simple possible. 

Today teachers have excellent opportunity 
assist blind pupils learn more about the world 
around them through the medium low-cost maps. 
return, the teacher will gain not only many per- 
sonal satisfactions but also deep appreciation 
the problems and sensitivities the blind. 
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CLASSROOM 


TESTING HEARING CHILDREN 
WITH NOISEMAKERS—A MYTH 
(Continued from page 327) 

evaluating the frequency count index, 
more reinforced frequency areas were present 
46.2% the toys tested. Only five the toys, 
21%, had less than five frequency components. 
would seem highly improbable that the human ear 
could identify more frequencies given 
sound. Consequently, any subject may respond 
any these frequencies, even the toys could 
have been accurately calibrated. 


further analysis the Sona-Graph patterns 
these additional facts were noted: 


Only one the toys displayed narrow 
enough frequency output used 
isolated frequency testing device. This was 
the silver dinner bell. 


More than 50% the toys had frequency 
ranges greater than 5000 cycles, rendering 
any subjective assignment frequency out- 
puts highly questionable. 


Approximately one-fifth the toys were 
unstable terms maintaining constant 
volume output under varied methods 
activation. 


Conclusions 


Most noisemaking toys cannot calibrated 
subjectively. 

used the evaluation subject’s hear- 
ing loss, these toys may used only de- 
termining whether hears doesn’t hear. 
more specific appraisal would have high 
degree invalidity. 

Bibliography 
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CLASSROOMS FOR PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILDREN 

(Continued from page 320) 
high brightness, the wood- metal-work adjacent 
and between windows should painted with 
reflectance percent, thus lessening the contrast 
between window brightness and 
roundings. Desk tops and table tops should have 

Means controlling window light various 


times the day are essential. 
light grey buff linen shades translucent ma- 


many schools, 


terial have been found most satisfactory. Two 
shades are used, mounted the center that one 
can pulled and the other down. Shades should 
wide enough prevent streaks light from 
entering the sides and should fitted that 
light will appear between the rolls. 
latter, metal strip three four inches wide can 
mounted behind the shades. the South, 
venetian blinds have been found useful 


avoid the 


mitting ventilation while controlling window light. 
Diffusing screens also have been found helpful 
the South directing light from the upper parts 
the windows toward the ceiling; these screens 
can made fiberglass inexpensive 
mounted about 45-degree angle the windows. 


planning illumination, one should aware 
the fact that there valid scientific evidence 
that daylight “natural” light has any unique 
characteristic that makes superior electric light 
for visually handicapped children. the con- 
trary, the difficulties controlling daylight 
avoid eye fatigue from glare and excessive bright- 
ness within the field vision have led many ob- 
servers the conclusion that the maximum benefit 
ing kind contact for the immature child with 
his outside world, and that maximum utilization 
should made the more adjustable “artificial” 
light. between fluorescent and incandescent 
fixtures that are properly designed 
there choice from the viewpoint effect 
the eyes; economy the long run, relation 
providing sufficient footcandle output 
brightness control, frequently leads selection 
fluorescent lighting. 


(Continued following page) 
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Dimensions the Sight Conservation Room 


not feasible provide dimensions for 
“ideal” special classroom for the partially seeing 
because conditions vary greatly even within the 
same community. However, the overall dimensions 
room serving partially seeing children 
cooperative program—one which the chil- 
dren spend approximately half the day their 
regular grade classroom such activities recita- 
tion, discussion, physical education, art, and music 
—will usually need close those grade 
children. This requirement arises from the 
fact that several grades are represented, necessi- 
tating the equipment suitable the various age 
levels, addition the large-type materials, dic- 
tating, recording, and typing equipment that are 
necessary compensate for their visual handicap 
and equalize the educational opportunity the 
partially seeing. Likewise, hoped that the 
seeing environment the regular grade classroom 
which the partially seeing will for their inte- 
grated activity will approximate that recommended 


herein for the special room. 


Summary 
This article presents basic information important 
the special educator and other school personnel 
planning for proper school housing for children 
The point made that the 
adequate 


with impaired vision. 
structure must fit the child’s needs. 
visual environment necessary the entire school, 
and especially the classroom resource room 


for the partially seeing. 


REALISTIC LOOK 
SPECIAL CLASSES 
(Continued from page 325) 
when the diagnosis made and stay with the 
family until the child successfully adjusted 
school. This continuous service contributes great 
deal the adjustment the child and the family. 
This comparatively new development but 
gaining impetus several states. 


LESSON FROM PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND RE- 
HABILITATION 


The rapidly expanding programs physical med- 
icine and rehabilitation have great deal teach 
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us. can expect see great influence from this 
Many the 


questions I’ve been raising might 
answered could adopt the philosophy total 
rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation does not begin its thinking with 


movement upon special education. 


disability categories. begins with individuals 
and plans terms individual needs. defines 
needs carefully and establishes priorities for meet- 
ing these needs. 

brings all known resources bear upon the 
solution the problems each case. employs 
the team approach which will discussed ses- 
sions here this week. 

may employ “total push” programs which con- 
centrate upon every possible opportunity get 
maximum rehabilitation. 

seem bogged down services cate- 
gories and with somewhat overemphasis 
assumed differences between the children serve. 

tend specialize our services rather than 
attempt make them comprehensive and inclusive. 
continue this spite the fact that 
are dealing with heterogeneous groups which 
have fixed our little disability labels. seem 
cherish the labels and even safeguard them our 
individual private field operation. Special edu- 
cation bigger than mere classifications: bigger 
than labels, categories, and teachers’ credentials. 
Special education for the handicapped has one 
major objective—maximum habilitation rehabil- 
itation the individual child. The individual child 
and his constellation particular needs our focus 
primary attention. 

What challenging set problems face! 
What opportunity for professional or- 

ganization such the Council with its 10,000 

members contribute the development 

this growing field! 

May the conference assist you arriving 
some answers the issues have raised 
and similar questions which you have mind. 


Phoenix November 


pleasantly warm 


center scenic beauty 
the scene the ICEC FALL REGIONAL 
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has made Zenith the 
Worlds Largest-selling Hearing Aid 


Last year, and for several years past, more 
hard-of-hearing people bought Zenith Hear- 


ing Aids than any other make. Only outstand- 


ing quality could explain such overwhelming 
preference. And only quality could explain 
why many world leaders doctors, scien- 
tists, judges, explorers, statesmen, clergymen 
and bankers men and women who could 
afford pay any amount money for 
aid—choose wear quality Zenith. 


every walk life, hundreds thousands 
people are enjoying Zenith’s superiority. 
These people know that hearing 
more than any other highest 
quality the utmost importance. Thirty- 
seven years exclusively electronic experi- 
ence have given Zenith technical leadership 
unparalleled the hearing aid field. Added 
Zenith’s vast electronic resources, this 
leadership has created hearing aids such 
rare tonal brilliance that they must ex- 
perienced appreciated. Ask any one 
the hundreds thousands people who 
own and wear Zenith Hearing Aids 
try one yourself! 


Hear Better Pay Nothing! Try and com- 
pare any Zenith’s finest quality Hearing 


Aids under our ironclad Ten-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee. you are not completely 
satisfied that the Zenith excels other makes 
selling for $250 more, your money will 
refunded without question. 


The complete line five all-new, and 
transistor air-conduction models offers total 
816 separate power-tone response modifi- 
cations. Get the one best suited your hear- 
ing loss. Models include the ultra-tiny 
“Crusader,” the super-powerful 
the popular “50-X,” the improved 
and the new with Zenith’s in- 
genious Phone-Magnet. 


Zenith Aids operate for little 
10¢ week tiny, light, full-powered, easy 
wear. Prices from $50 $150, complete 
with all standard accessories. One-Year War- 
ranty and Five-Year Service Plan. Easy Time 
Payments, desired. 
e 

See the classified telephone directory for 
your nearest Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. 
write Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Division, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 
528, Chicago 39, Illinois, for free literature 
and local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Leader Radionics Exclusively for Over Third Century 
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CRITICAL GLANCE 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 317) 


have not always been successful. Laycock, many 
years ago, suggested that teachers and parents must 
learn about children together. probable that 
have not learned been willing accept, the 
implications Laycock’s philosophy. Parents have 
much tell teachers and other professional persons 
who serve handicapped children. possible 
learn with parents, and unless there can estab- 
lished mutuality learning about exceptional 
children, the acceptance special education 
parents often may limited. 


This problem extends toward the acceptance 
organized parent groups and the relationships 
special educators with voluntary associations con- 
cerned with handicapped children. The growth 
these organizations within the past years hardly 
needs comment. Too frequently, however, educa- 
tors have dismissed them “pressure groups” and 


have approached them with fear and foreboding. 


The association parents brings special edu- 
cation advantages which cannot accrue 
fessional organizations. The voluntary group has 
impetus, cause, which results intense 
desire something about problem. The cause 
may implemented irrationally pointed toward 
unrealistic goals, but with proper guidance can 
directed into realistic channels which are sup- 
portive better special education programs. Vol- 
untary groups also are less structured and operate 
under fewer restrictive regulations than public 
agencies. Their scope interest the handicapped 
and their programs may broader than 
publicly supported schools. Their efforts, when 
those the local and residential 
doubtful educators have realized fully the manner 
extent which parents and parent organizations 
can contribute toward more efficient special educa- 
tion services. Considerable progress 
made, and special educators have accepted roles 
advisors voluntary groups many states and 
local communities. The progress special educa- 
tion will further however, when the 
band has been cemented even more effectively and 


when parents, their voluntary associations, and edu- 


cators reach mutual understanding teamwork 
which they become equal contributors the 
education exceptional children. 


RESEARCH AND PROGRESS 

Closely allied the cooperative role parents 
the concern which special educators should have 
about educational and psychological research. Much 
the support for research and training projects 
has and will come directly indirectly from the 
interest voluntary organizations the support 
research. Direct aid often given from the 
earmarked funds voluntary groups: indirect 
assistance given their support governmental 
appropriations for research and training. Never- 
theless, the special educator seems have been too 
little concerned with the development new 
edges about the handicapped and the teaching 
methods and materials necessary for effective edu- 
cational programs. seems important for special 
education develop and nurture more inquiring 
mind. Its progress must depend upon experi- 
mental approach the instruction exceptional 
children and the extent which research and train- 
ing programs are developed must depend con- 
siderable extent upon the continued interest vol- 
untary organizations special education. 


These, perhaps, are only some the aspects 
special education which warrant critical assess- 
ment. Futhermore, they represent only one critic’s 
point view. Needless say, these remarks are 
not intended imply that special educators are 
totally neglecting qualitative critique their 
progress. They are, however, intended shift some 
the emphasis from measuring numerical growth 
equally important measurement qualitative 
progress. 


Don’t forget! 


The ICEC meeting 
Portland, Oregon 
July 1956 


Lincoln High School 


LUNCHEON AND AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Amato’s Restaurant 
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Stairs provide graduated 


Attractively and 
Designed With The 


Bailey’s Therapeutic 
Furniture establishes the 
correct posture—for 
the twig bent, the 
tree will grow.” 


For 
Physical. 
Speech De- 

partments, Kinder- 
Rehabilita- 
tion and Home Care 


The Bailey Tripod Crab 
Crutch new and versa- 
tile ambulatory aid. Spade 


type hand grip exactly 
centered above three legs 
for maximum stability. 
Made light weight tubu- 
lar steel. 


Bailey Bars 
contain every feature 
considered essential 
leading authorities 
the Physical Therapy 
field. Floor mounted 
types, semi-portable 
types and models for 
children. 


Bailey Safety Training 


training program from easy 
steps 10” steps. Ab- 
solute rigidity instills con- 
fidence. Exclusive safety 
features accelerate training 
progress. 


The above photos represent but 
small part the complete line. 
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DESIGNED BAILEY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR JAY 


Bailey Relaxation Chairs 
are the complete answer 
every seating prob- 
lem the Occupational, 
Speech and Physical 
Therapist. Full range 
adjustment seat, foot 
board, back and tray 
positions. 


Bailey Treatment Tables 
are extremely well con- 
structed; are available 
several models and can 
had with without stor- 
age shelves, drawers and 
adjustable back rests. 


Your Copy the NEW Attractively 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Psychopathology children with 
organic brain disorders. 1956. 151 illus. Charles 
Thomas, Publ., Springfield, $5.50. 


Essentially clinical approach and based upon intensive 
studies from the Children’s Service the di- 
vision Bellevue Hospital, C., from 1934 1954. 

Covered are the psychological development, psychological 
reactions, and the psychopathology children with or- 
ganic disorders the brain. Diagnostic methods, neuro- 
logical techniques, and psychological test procedures are 
described, well treatment such brain disorders 
congenital deviations, birth injuries, encephalitis, cerebellar 
disorders, head injuries, and maturation lags. 


Gifted children; the Cleveland story. 
1956. The World Publ. Co., Cleveland. $2.00. 


Begun years ago experiment, Cleveland’s Major 
Work classroom program the public schools offers gifted 
children the opportunity grow educationally and emo- 
tionally pace suit their individual capabilities. 
detailed outline for developing classes for gifted children, 
written Dorothy Norris, supervisor the Major 
Work classes, included aid teachers. 


Hart, spastic wins through. 1955. 119 
Press, 46/47 Chancery Lane, London, 
England, (approx. $1.08). 


Tells detail the story the upbringing and education, 
medical and surgical treatment, and ultimate qualification 
professional member the staff the London Times 
and The Law Reports. Written the request the British 
Council for the Welfare Spastics. 


social and economic research health, comp. Fred- 
erick Strunk, 1955. 266 Paperbound. The 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


compilation 398 current and recently completed 
research projects dealing largely with the social and 
economic aspects health programs and health problems. 
Fourth edition. 
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Hicks, Administrative leadership the ele- 
mentary school. 1956. 456 charts. Ronald Press, New 
York. $5.00. 

Textbook elementary school administration 
tical ways and means for improving educational 
section covering curriculum adjustments for exceptional 
children found 250-67. 


ARNE Art for exceptional children. 1956. 
104 Mimeo. College Bookstore, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. $2.50. 

This book offers much more than the usual craft sug- 
gestions. outline for the use crafts functional 
restoration included well extensive list in- 
expensive materials which can supplement commercial art 
materials. Needs the gifted child are also considered. 


SHELDON Counseling medical genetics. 
268 tabs. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. $4.00. 

Covers problems that have occurred most frequently 
the past few years genetic counseling the hope that 
the information may assist physicians 
patient’s questions concerning hereditary possibilities 
epilepsy, mental disease, mental deficiency, cleft 
spina bifida, and other anomalies. Often parents handi- 
capped children ask whether they should have more chil- 
dren; the heredity clinic counselor explains the situation 
genetically but leaves the final decision the parents. 


handbook speech correction for cerebral palsy; rev. ed. 
1956. 137 illus. Burgess Publ. Co., Minneapolis. $3.25. 


Third edition, expanded include suggestions for the 
treatment older cerebral palsied persons well 
children. Covered are the background speech therapy, 
descriptions types cerebral palsy and speech differ- 
ences, testing methods, techniques for developing speech, 
and problems personal adjustment. chapter parent 
training included. 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


standing the deaf child.” Calif. News. Nov., 1955. 71:2. 
Available reprint from American Annals the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 

Reprinted in: Advance. Jan., 

Until deaf children can make the transition from non- 
verbal thinking verbal manner thinking, psychologi- 
cal problems will exist. 


Harry “Textiles for the deaf.” Palmetto Leaf. 


Available reprint from American Annals the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 25¢. 


AMBCO AUDITORY TRAINER, JR. 


Combines power with compactness for 
individual small class instruction. 
Includes built-in high fidelity, 3-speed 
phonograph ceramic turnover pick- 
cartridge with jewelled stylus 
built-in high fidelity monitor speaker 
sensitive table microphone with 
pick range feet. Attractive 
gray leatherette case. 


Write for 
descriptive folders 


VERSATILITY AUDITORY EDUCATION 


For the Hard-of-Hearing 


The Listening Post 


Plugs into any type record player, well the Ambco 
Auditory Trainer (as shown), enabling one three young- 
without distraction. 
with three pairs high fidelity headsets. 
regulate the volume his headset. “helping hand” for 
kindergarten through elementary grades. 
maroon leatherette. 


The Ambco Auditory Trainer, Jr., and The Listening Post 
are inexpensive to own ... 


Quality Auditory Equipment 
1222 West Washington Los Angeles 


lems the acoustically handicapped and techniques 
solution.” 


Reprinted from Virginia Guide. 


talk delivered before the Vocational Section, the 
ICEC Regional Convention, Nashville. Tenn., Nov., 1955. 


Available reprint from American Annals the Deaf, 


Calif. News. Nov., 1955. 71:2. 


Throws light the confusion which exists many 
minds concerning the difference between sound perception 
and functional hearing. 


Available reprint from American Annals the 


4 A hen ~ 

Baz 


Ambco Auditory Trainer, Jr. 


THE LISTENING POST 


The Listening Post control box 
Each child can 


Case covered 


operate . . . and service. 
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Now you can 


our annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. 


Each Listing Indicates 


From whom you can rent 
Cost transportation .ental 
Length and width 
Whether silent sound 
Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, 
cordings. Ready Source Reference 


for Meetings 


Teacher education students School fac- 
ulties Special education groups Re- 
habilitation workers Social workers 
Nurses groups Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and others 


Directory with annual supplements 
for 1956, 1957,and 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 


oO 


Cardiac 


News, State Dept. Health. Dec., 1955. 


Entire issue devoted heart disease, including 
community program for the rehabilitation children with 
heart disease,” William Mosher. 


Feb., 1956. 130:2. 


Entire issue devoted heart disease includes 
“Rheumatic fever the adolescent Ruth 
Whittemore, Maria Stack, and Norma Nielson. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Hayes, Marcia. “Program goals for 
cerebral palsy.” Calif. Health. 
120. 


Includes description California’s approach 
cerebral palsy problem. 


JENSEN, and Kossack, SAMUEL. “The 
semiautomatic educational wheel.” Therapy Rev. 
Feb., 1956. 


Describes device teach 5-year-old cerebral palsied 
child the severe nontension athetoid type who without 
speech. The apparatus involves the use gross voluntary 
arm movement and used retain the child’s interest. 
hoped that vocabulary, story sequence, word, and 
number recognition can taught. 


“The sociological problems cerebral 


Outlines scheme for the setting sufficient schools 
for the care cerebral palsy the Union South 
Africa. 


ceedings the First National Conference the Educa- 
tion the Child with Muscular Dystrophy, New York, 
August, 1955; ed. Mrs. John Burke, Elena Gall, and 
Merle Frampton. 1956. 128 Planographed. The 
Assns., Broadway, New York 


Participants discussed the value the team approach, 
utilization special classes and home instruction, training 
special education teachers, various programs concerned 
with special education, and the problems muscular 
dystrophy. 


Wenar, “The effects motor handicap 
personality; The effects certain fantasies and 
adjustive techniques.” Child Development. Mar., 1956. 


Analysis the World Test administered handicapped 
and non-handicapped children revealed that there was 
difference between the groups terms overall adjust- 
ment; but the handicapped children 
weaker their ability establish self-protective defenses 
and were more quickly more chronically concerned with 
their destructive fantasies. 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


H Cerebral Palsy 
Deaf and Hard o earing 
Courses, 
Gifted Children 
Se Workshops, ane and Homebound 
. Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
er of Exceptional 
ildren 
Demonstration Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—July August 10, 1956 
Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Retarded Mental Development 


“Measures intelligence brain damaged 


for older defectives. illus. The Assn., 
Maurice Craig House, Queen Anne London, W.1, 


report study determine whether the Columbia 


children.” 


Mental Maturity Scale compared favorably with the Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Leiter International Performance Scale 
when applied institutionalized children with 
range indicate the need for extreme 
caution assuming comparability test scores. 


SAMUEL. “Expanding classroom opportunities 
for the mentally retarded areas.” 
Understanding the Child. Jan., 

The author deals with topics similar those presented 
Arnold Goldstein “Structuring the Limits Classes 
for the Mentally Retarded Low-Socio-Economic Areas,” 
the June, 1955, issue Understanding the Child. Mr. 
Levine questions the philosophical assumptions the 


curricular validity Mr. Goldstein’s proposals. 


NATIONAL FOR Occupa- 
tion centres for mentally handicapped children, with ap- 


pendices home teaching and provision training 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


England. 

description the types children provided for 
occupations centers Great Britain, the physical plant, 
training. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN. Audio- 
visual material mental retardation. 1956. The 
Assn., University Pl., New York 

descriptive list films, film strips, records, and tape 
recordings suitable for parent and public 


grams. 


program for special education services for mentally re- 
tarded school children, prepared Mason McQuiston. 
1955. Mimeo. The Dept., Salem. 

Covers the legal provisions for reimbursable educa- 
tional program special class basis for mentally re- 
tarded children Oregon and defines administrative aspects 


establishing such classes. 
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Speech Impairments 


“Pseudo-mental deficiency re- 
sulting from childhood aphasia; case study.” Training 
School Bul. Feb., 

case report boy referred the Training School 
Vineland the age because apparent mental 
retardation and history hostile aggressive behavior. 
multiple-sensory approach was used therapy. 


1956. cards; scoring blanks. College Typing Co., 527 
State St., Madison Wisc. Cost the test, including 
scoring blanks, $1.25; additional scoring blanks pads 
25, 35¢. 

Articulatory age the child can established through 
use the test which also allows for quick screening 
particular age levels when only portions the test are used. 


defective? handbook for parents. 1955. College 
Typing Co., 527 State St., Madison 

Describing detail the child’s growth toward normal 
speech and the pitfalls that often occur various stages. 
Offers parents information ways dealing with specific 
problems the home. Also included are chapters 
cerebral palsy and cleft palate with their attendant speech 
problems. 


Lewis, “The physician and the child 
with speech problem.” Conn. Health Bul. Feb., 1956. 


same issue: letter boys and girls who stutter,” 


BENJAMIN, CONSTANTINOU, K., 
and ABRAHAM “Pregnancy experience and 
the development childhood speech disorders. Diseases 


Prenatal and paranatal brain injury may largely elimi- 
nated important factor the etiology speech dis- 
orders otherwise normal children. 


M., and VAN Doris. theory 
language disorders based therapy.” Folia Phoniat- 
rica. 1955. 7:4:223-35. 


The function cortex language formulation both 
symbolic (or integrative) and non-symbolic 
missive). Symbolic disorders are here called aphasia, and 
non-symbolic disorders, apraxia agnosia. Aphasias are 
believed amenable only indirect stimulation tech- 
niques therapy while direct training methods are 
employed with apraxias and agnosias. 


Visual Impairments 


AMERICAN FoR THE The survey 
the multiple-handicapped, visually handicapped. 1955. 
tabs. Mimeo. The Printing House, 1839 Frankfort 
Ave., Louisville Ky. 

Data reveal other types handicap, incidence mental 
retardation, and problems occurring schools varying 
population. 


“One public school’s experiment 
with blind New Outlook for the 

The author, resource teacher the Campbell, Calif., 
schools’ experiment integrating blind children 
public school classes, describes results the program. 
Younger children appear particularly adaptable 
the program. 


New Outlook for the Blind. Feb., 
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report the current status legislative measures 
various states for the welfare the blind. 


educating blind New Outlook for the Blind. 
Feb., 


discussion the current trends education the 
blind, the disadvantages the braille classroom 
public schools, and the more obvious advantages the 
itinerant teaching plan. 


“The education visually handi- 
capped children California.” Calif. Schools. Jan., 1956. 

The financing facilities, preschool education, and 
trends special education for the visually handicapped 
are also covered. 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


The University Library 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN TENNY, General Adviser 
JOHN STOREY, Ed.D., Advisor Rehabilitation 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


College Education 
Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Registration, June 20-23 


Summer Session June 25-Aug. 


curricula during academic year. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


General 


ANN “Typewriter frame and mouthstick 
for the quadriplegic with neck 
Occupational Ther. Jan.-Feb., 12. 


The frame has two adjustments which allow 
lowered approximately inches from the floor for 
manual typing wheelchair; the other provides for 
tilting the keyboard full 360 degrees. The Y-shaped 
plastic mouthpiece described allows patients with poor neck 
muscles type independently. 


the handicapped.” Rehabilitation. Winter, 1955-56. 16:23-26. 


Surveys briefly the six important Acts Parliament 
which provide Great Britain system for meeting the 
rehabilitation and employment needs the disabled. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FoR “The re- 
education severely maladjusted children; the work 
the Advisory Committee the problems delinquent 
and socially maladjusted children.” Child Wel- 
fare Rev. 1955. 


Dr. Sturup and Mr. Poul Perch, both 
Denmark, discuss papers which reported practices 
their various countries. Mentally and physically handi- 


capped children are briefly considered. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Japan Service. Rehabilitation work for 
the physically handicapped Japan, Shiro Abe. 1955. 
The Service, Kyobunkan Bldg., 4-chome, Ginza, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Discusses briefly the history welfare work for the 
physically handicapped Japan, the present status 


(Continued following page) 


CAMP PETER PAN FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
All and Swimming under 
Specialists Education Deaf. 


Summer School—Lip-reading, Auri- 
cular Speech—30th Year—6 Weeks 


Ages 12—Fee $325. 
Booklet: 


CLEARY DEAF CHILD CENTER 
Smithtown 
Lake Ronkonkoma, I., 
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rehabilitation, the situation regard employment, 
living standards, war veterans, and recent 
behalf the physically handicapped. 


Jan., 1956. No. 26. Entire issue de- 
voted special education. 


Partial contents: Pedagogie psychologie Venfant 
infirme d’age scolaire, preparation des 
cuperation scolaire individuelle, 
reeducation des mathematiques pour reeducation 
des hommes, Martina.-L’enseignement francais dans 
les Centres formation professionelle pour handicapes, 
Mme. Mutterer, Samacoitz.-Le niveau scolaire 
dans les Centres reeducation profesionelle, 
Fouche.-Problemes psycho-pathologie dans Centre 
traitment d’apprentissage jeunes infirmes, Dr. 
Casalis. 


Published Centre National d’Information pour Re- 
adaptation, 29, Rue Paris France, 200 Frs. 


copy. 


Feb., 21. 


Experiences Scout leaders with troops blind, cere- 
bral palsied, and other handicapped boys attest the 
many physical and psychological advantages Scouting 
for the handicapped. 


1955 survey, physical therapy facilities and services 
special day classes public schools Washington, con- 
ducted tabs. Mimeo. The Dept., Smith 
Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


Tables data cover details administration 
formation services and equipment. Explanatory text 
supplements the data. 


study prevalence, disability, needs, and resources.” 


Am. Public Health. Feb., 


preliminary report survey determine the magni- 
tude the cerebral palsy problem and those other 
handicapping conditions children Georgia. 
quacies were revealed which call for new administrative 


patterns. 


J., and B., Jr. 
“The influence simulated mutilation upon 
tion the human Abnorm. and Soc. Psych. 
Nov., 


With the use sets aniseikonic lenses increas- 
ing power, object scaled terms that point the 
optical scale which the subject first reports change 
its appearance. This study established the “distortion 
thresholds” for apparently mutilated figure and for 
normal figure, with results showing the threshold for the 
mutilated figure significantly higher than for the normal 
figure. 


aud Gifted 
the Secoudary Schools 


only per copy 


Discounts: 
2-9 copies 10% 10-99 copies 25% 
100 more copies 1/3% 


Education 


The January 1955 issue The Bulletin the National 
Association Secondary School Principals. 


240 pages. 


Planned 
and 
prepared 
ICEC Committee. 


chapters, six sections, all areas exceptional 


children. 


Written leading specialists the field. 


excellent 
reference 
for all 


special education people interested establishing 
secondary school program education for exceptional 
children, well for principals, superintendents 


schools, and others. 


Order your copy directly from 


ICEC 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
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STUDENT MEMBERS 


and others—who plan have new 


address for the next volume year: (start- 


ing September, 1956) Please notify 


ICEC headquarters change address. 
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Father-Child Month 


American Library Assn., Miami Beach 
Education Conference for School Ad- 
ministrators, Boulder, Colo. 

National Education Portland, 
Oregon 

ICEC-NEA, Portland, Oregon 

National Science Teachers, NEA, Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Classroom Teachers, NEA, Portland, Oregon 
Elementary Education, NEA, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Southern Regional Education Board, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida 

International Pediatric Congress, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark 


“Constructive Education and Mental Health 
Home, School, and 
World Conference the New World Fellow- 
ship, Utrecht, The Netherlands 


International Conference Social Work, 
Munich 


World Federation for Mental Health, Berlin, 
Germany 

Council the International Society for the 
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International Congress Physical Medicine, 
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23rd Annual Conference for the Edu- 
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International Recreation Congress, Philadel- 
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National Employ the 
capped Week 


ICEC PHOENIX REGIONAL, ARIZONA 


Dates 
Remember 


copy 


Evaluation and Education 


the 
Cerebral Child 


The New Jersey Study 


The book discusses 

physical findings 
educational findings 
psychological findings and evaluation 
psychological factors revealed parents 
educational therapy and training 
integration services and other topics 


More than figures and tables about 
types cerebral palsy 
studies intelligence 
mal child 
classification sex 
etiology 
birth order family 
related birth factors 
frequency twins 
hand dominance 
incidence seizures 


you are school teacher, parent, physician, therapist, social 
worker, other person who has more less responsibility for decisions affecting 
the school environment cerebral palsied child, this book was written for you. 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


1201 16th St, W., Washington 
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